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hiatus. Maxwell will now take your questions 


You have a new sense of 
wisdom, confidence and 
maturity on your new album, 
BLACKsummers'night. What 
changed? 

Sandra Appiah, TORONTO 
Being 36 years old changes 
you a lot, and so does eight 
years away from career, fame, 
needing attention, needing to 
be loved by strangers on some 
level. I was loving anonym 
ity. I was loving the fact that 
I could meet a girl who didn’t 
know who! was. I enjoyed it 
very much, I have to say. 


Why did you decide to cut 
your hair? 

Philisa LeGrier, AUGUSTA, GA. 
Ineeded a change. I didn’t 
want to be a caricature. 
There’s nothing worse than 
that guy who's still rocking 
his whatever it was 20 years 
after his heyday. The world’s 
moved on, and you're stuck. 


When did you know that being 
a musician was something you 
wanted to pursue? 
Shereka Moore 

CLEVELAND, MISS. 
You never know it. It picks you. 
Coming from a West Indian 
background, wanting a career 
ina creative field is almost like 
a death wish. But I was com 
pelled. Once music got me, it 
got me good. I used to work at 
this movie theater in New York, 
and I would save my pennies 
and would do layaway plans 
on keyboards and musical gad 
gets. They were astronomically 
expensive for someone who 
was, like, 17 years old. 


How do you know when a song 
is finished? 

Wenylla Reid, UNION, N.J. 
A song is never finished. I 
listen to songs that I recorded 
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more than 10 years ago, and 
Ican still hear something I 
could do differently, some 
thing that I could’ve played 
better, something that could’ve 
been produced better. That’s 
just how itis. 


If you were to write a song 
meant for a woman to sing, 
what message would you want 
her to convey? 

Letitia H. Beatty, ROANOKE, VA. 
I've sung a song that awoman 
has written from a man’s 
perspective—Kate Bush wrote 
“This Woman’s Work”—but 
I’ve never thought what I 
would want to say fora wom 
an. But it’s one of those things. 
It’s like childbirth. A man 

will never know. We'll never 
understand what it takes for 

a woman to go through all 
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that they go through. I can’t 
say that I know what I would 
need to say for a woman, but 

I know that I've learned from 
women, and I’ve learned 
what not to say: “Baby, you 
look good in them jeans. They 
don’t make you look fat at all.” 
Things like that. 


What do you want your body 
of music to represent 50 years 
from now? 

Jacqueline Greer, WASHINGTON 
| hope it just represents. I just 
hope that it stays. 


How has your heritage influ- 
enced your music? 


Ella Turenne, NEW YORK CITY 


I’m really multicultural. My 
mom is from Haiti. My dad’s 
from Puerto Rico. I was born in 
Brooklyn. I read Proust. Your 





Next Questions 
Ask Aretha Franklin your questions 
for an upcoming interview, at 
time.com/1Oquestions 


heritage is your heritage, but 
your soul is truly who you are. 


What do you like to do when 
you are not recording or 
performing? 
Delphine Nichols 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
I love scary movies. Paranor 
mal Activity is the most recent 
thing I’ve seen, and I’m scared 
out of my mind. You have to 
see how scary this is. 


Has a fan ever crossed a bound- 
ary that should not have been 
crossed? 

Michelle D. Anderson, DETROIT 
It’s really interesting how 
people rationalize their behav 
ior: “I love you so much, I’m 
going to stalk you.” “I love you 
so much, I’m going to pretend 
to be you, become friends with 
your ex-girlfriend, try to get her 
phone number.” In some ways 
I want to talk about this, but 
in other ways! don’t want to 
give them the satisfaction. You 
have to remember that they’re 
just one person, and there are 
so many other fans who de 
serve better, so let it ride. 


Do you cook? 
Arnita Blowe 

NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 
When you're from New York 
City, you don’t really cook. 
You order. I can make really 
good eggs, boil really good 
water. But I love women who 
can cook. You can cook, you 
got it. It’s all yours. I’m just let 
ting you know. N 


VIDEO AT TIME.COM 
To watch an 
interview with 
Maxwell and to 
subscribe to the 10 Questions 
podcast on iTunes, go to 
time.com/LOquestions 
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State of the White House 

Re “Now What?” by Joe Klein [Feb. 1]: 
President Obama spent a year work 

ing within the system to bring change. 
Wrong choice. Special interests gutted 
the reform out of the health care, bank 
ing and climate-and-energy bills, show 
ing that congressional Democrats are as 
susceptible to the influence of money as 
Republicans. The President now under 
stands. After the Massachusetts election, 
he went over the heads of the system to 
ask for help in getting action on banking 
reform. Now it’s us vs. Wall Street ina 
fight to win over our Representatives. 


Ray Richardson, GREENFIELD, IND. 


Obama has ordered a Bush-style troop 
surge in Afghanistan. Warrantless 
wiretaps of Americans are still allowed. 
“Don’t ask, don’t tell” continues to ruin 
military careers, and Guantanamo is 
still open and booming. Unless Obama 
attacks these issues and leads or drags his 


‘Scott Brown is 

a rising star. He 
represents a broad- 
based constituency 
of patriots who 
demand that their 
voices be heard.’ 


Patrick J. Dalton, NORTHBROOK, ILL., 
on “Mass Mutiny,” Feb. 1 
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Democratic colleagues in Congress into 
doing the same, his Administration may 
be seen someday as a curious pause before 
the Second Reagan Era. 

Holmes Brannon, WOODLAND PARK, COLO. 


The more of President Obama’s interviews 
I read, the more I respect him for his integ 
rity and class. He has been in office just a 
year but is widely expected to clean up the 
mess it took the Bush Administration eight 
years to create. And he has to doit while 
dealing with some of the worst partisan 
ship I can recall in recent history. Anyone 
who remembers Economics ror knows un 
employment is the hardest and last prob 
lem to be solved. Give the President a break. 
Donna J. Moore, MOWEAQUA, ILL. 


If health care reform is dead, it is the fault 
not of overreaching but of not reaching far 
enough. To gain the votes of conservative 
Democrats, the President was too willing 
to compromise on important components. 
Jay Talkoff, sAN FRANCISCO 


Klein is as guilty of “Beltway blindness” as 
every other pundit opining about Obama’s 
first year. To say Obama needs to show 
the people he gets their problems, as if we 
didn’t think he does, is simplistic. Why do 
you think the majority of us still like him? 
He respects our intelligence and seems to 
understand that we appreciate the enor 
mousness of the challenge he faces. 

Jan Hurd, POULSBO, WASH. 


You say President Obama ran into a stone 
wall of Republican opposition. But didn’t 
the Democrats have a filibuster-proof 
Congress they meant to ram down the 
throats of those who objected, for whatever 
reason? Your article made it seem as if the 
Republicans were the only bad guys, when 
actually it was all of them. What we really 
want is honesty in government. We want 
them to work for our common good. They 
promise us change. They should deliver, be 
they Republican or Democrat. 

Alan Cannon Sr., ANDERSON, S.C. 


Martha, Wha’ Happened? 

Re “Mass Mutiny” [Feb. 1]: Scott Brown's 
victory has pointed the way for Democrats 
to regain their lost momentum. After their 
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It's not the advice youd expect. Learning 
a new language seems formidable, 
as we recall from years of combat 
with grammar and translations in 
school. Yet infants begin at birth. They 
communicate at eighteen months and 
speak the language fluently before they 
go to school. And they never battle 
translations or grammar explanations 
along the way. 


Born into a veritable language jamboree, 
children figure out language purely from 
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around them. 
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playmates—“...what’s this...” “...clap, clap your hands...” 


“,.-my ball...”—helps children develop language skills that 
connect them to the world. 
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that orchestrated our language success as children. Sadly, our 
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us to conclude it’s hopeless. We simply don’t have “the language 
learning gene.” 
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by complete immersion. Our award- 
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just that. 
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innate language-learning ability 
you acquired before birth and 
mastered as a child. 

By recreating the immersion context in 
which you learned your first language, 
you understand, speak, read and write 
your new language with confidence and 
accuracy from the beginning—without 

translations and explanations. 


Atevery step and in every skill, you receive 
instant, actionable feedback, including 
speech recognition and analysis tech- 
nologies that prepare you for everyday 
conversations. And Adaptive Recall" 





brings back material just when you need 
it to reinforce and perfect your learning. 


Every act of learning is an act of play for children and there's 
no reason it should be different for learners of any age. With 
Rosetta Stone* programs, you rediscover the joy of learning 
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moments and astonishing language discoveries, 


Your “language brain” remembers. 
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screens, It's a smile of recognition, as though the brain suddenly 
recalls what it was like to learn language as a child, as though it 
realizes, “Aha! I’ve done this before?” 
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you can reactivate your own innate, language-learning ability 
with Rosetta Stone. It’s the fastest way to learn a language. 
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I was dismayed by 
TiME’s choice of 
photographs for 

the follow-up story on the 
Haiti crisis. Images of the 
devastation are tragic enough, 
especially considering your 
disturbing report on the 
dangerous building practices 
and the urgent need to rebuild 
Haiti safely and properly. The 
choice of a two-page image 
showing death staring back 

at the reader is, in my view, 
pure sensationalism. 


Peggy Moser, ST. LOUIS, MO., 
on “Aftershock,” Feb. 1 





shellacking in 2008, Republicans, rather 
than retreat from their principles, focused 
on solidifying their base. Democrats, disap 
pointed by the tepid leadership and cen 
trist policies of their party, were content to 
call it in and suffered a humiliating defeat. 
lhe clear lesson for the Democrats: work 
for the real change and progressive policies 
that will energize the base—or risk an elec 
tion debacle in November. 

Arlen Grossman, MONTEREY, CALIF. 


Perhaps if the good people of Massachu 
setts had to live in my state, they would 
not have been so eager to derail President’s 
Obama’s health care reform. I live in an 
area of California where 36.3% of the 
people lack health insurance and more 
than 17% are unemployed. Our emergency 
rooms are jammed with nonpaying cus 
tomers. Iam white, middle class and highly 
educated and can barely pay for insurance. 
The state and local safety nets are in tatters. 
Think about us next time you vote. 

Jane Hardin, MODESTO, CALIF. 


Shame on Martha Coakley and the Demo 
crats in Massachusetts for being so compla 
cent. After we worked hard here to switch 
our state from red to blue, this is a tough 
pill. We Democrats in Colorado have our 
work cut out for us now that our hardwork 
ing governor, Bill Ritter, is stepping down. 
Brook Mark, COLORADO SPRINGS 
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Two Haitis 
l'lME says, “We owe it to the survivors... 
to help build a Haiti that will never again 
beso vulnerable” [Feb. 1], Does this mean 
other nations can persuade the handful of 
families and businesses that control the 
wealth of Haiti to begin paying appropriate 
taxes? Does this mean Haitian leaders will 
direct foreign aid to health care facilities, 
water and sewage systems, education, job 
training and proper building construction? 
Or after this acute crisis has passed, will 
Haiti return to baseline poverty? The ethics 
of those who run this little country must 
change or be coerced to change. 

Seymour Levin, LOS ANGELES 


Better Than Barefoot 
Re “Toe Huggers” [Feb. 1]: Last year, when 
I bought a pair of Converses to wear as my 
summer shoes, I made the same discovery 
Bryan Walsh did. I noticed right away how 
natural running felt. Walking has never 
felt better. So if you don’t want to run in 
a pair of rubber foot gloves, you can get 
the same effect from a pair of good old 
fashioned Chuck Taylors. 

Adam Locke, VANCOUVER, WASH. 


Sports-shoe manufacturers would do well 
to take a lesson from the old rickshaw run 
ners (called jiin-riki) in Japan. They wore 
tabis, or mittens for the feet, with treaded 
rubber soles, which provided protection 
against stones, glass and nails in the road, 
as well as traction on ice or in mud. The 
snug fabric portion provided support and 
prevented chafing. Most modern sport 
shoes are too heavy and become uncom 
fortably hot, causing the feet to swell. 
Lucille Apcar, MARIPOSA, CALIF. 


The Price of Good Grains 

Amen to Michael Pollan on the affordabil 

ity of good food, in “ro Questions” [Feb. 1). 

When my husband and I went low fat, high 

fiber and organic, our food bill doubled. 

By shopping at local farmers’ markets we 

reduced the cost somewhat, but if we had 

children to feed, we could not afford it. 
Cheryl Norwood, WOODSTOCK, GA. 


When Bad Things Happen 

To Adult Siblings 

Re “Who Takes Care of Mom?” [Feb. 1]: 
Francine Russo should not beat herself 
up for not being around more when her 
mother’s health was failing. Most of us 
do not have the Cleavers or the Bradys for 
relatives. “Family craziness” is a major 
reason people move away in the first 
place. When my mother’s health started 
deteriorating, one of my sisters chose 

to take on the caregiving burden. Being 
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separated geographically was my deci 
sion, made years beforehand. No one will 
make me feel guilty for not dealing with 
relatives I don’t like being around. 


Donna Davis, POTTSTOWN, PA. 


I was the lucky daughter: I got to be the 
final caregiver for both my parents. For al 
most 12 years I cared for them and handled 
their affairs. My mother passed away four 
years ago, and 13 months later my father 
passed away—in my home, with the won 
derful assistance of hospice. I always kept 
my sisters, who were not able to move to 
help our parents in the way I did, informed 
about the true medical condition of our 
parents, and they have always recognized 
and appreciated what I did. 


Natalia Medina Coggins, ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. 


Got Heya Gel? 

I was rollin’ at Joel Stein’s “Calling All 
Guidos” (Feb. 1]. Like Joel, I grew up going 
to many shore towns, including Seaside 
Heights, N.]. Though it didn’t have the 
moniker Sleazeside Heights in the '7os, 


Jersey Shore may 
be shameless and 
ridiculous, but— 
right or wrong—it 
is addictive and 
entertaining TV.’ 


Susane Cardenas, ISLA VISTA, CALIF., 
on Joel Stein’s column “Calling All 
Guidos,” Feb. 1 
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we did have our share of guys showing off 
their abs. I still get giddy every time I get 
off the plane at Newark, andI know! am 
really home when | get that first slice from 
Palumbo’s Pizza on Route g in Old Bridge. 
The Midwest has grown on me these past 
30 years, but it can be a bit staid. Jersey? 
There’s never a dull moment! That’s why | 
love it—Jay, Silent Bob, Snooki and all. 


Kathleen Wiedman-Butler 
WICHITA, KANS. 


[ enjoy Stein’s columns but was disap 
pointed at his latest. He draws attention to 
the negative stereotyping of Italian Ameri 
cans by using the pejorative “Guidos” and 
goes on to say all eight cast members are 
Italian American—which is not true. The 
overwhelming majority of the 21 million 
plus Americans of Italian descent are hon 
orable, decent, law abiding and intelligent. 
Like me, they are professionals whose 
children have graduated from the best col 
leges and universities in the U.S. You owe 
the 21 million—plus an apology. As a self 
proclaimed New Jersey native, do you have 
enough “testosterone” to deliver it? 
Salvatore Turchio, }ERSEY CITY, N.]. 


That Ain’t No Way 
To Treat a Teen! 
Re the derisive letters Time received from 
older Americans about its January story on 
teenage unemployment [Feb. 1]: Asa teen 
who has been unsuccessful in finding a 
job, lam offended by generalizations that 
teens have minimal skills and a poor work 
ethic. It is this sort of mind-set—and not 
just the economy—that prevents teenagers 
from getting jobs. 

Anna Garson, ARDMORE, PA. 


lam deeply offended that so many readers 
would label all working teenagers as lazy, 
rude and incompetent. Lighten up on us 
mature, hardworking students who are 
struggling to find a way to pay the bills. 
Heather Palmateer, HARRISONBURG, VA. 


SETTING THE RECORD STRAIGHT 

=In “Toe Huggers,” we jumbled a metric con 
version [Feb. 1]. A mile is equivalent to about 
1.6 km—not 0.6 km. 


® Senda letter: TIME Magazine Letters, Time 
& Life Building, New York, N.Y. 10020. 
Letters should include the writer's full name, 
address and home telephone and may be 
edited for purposes of clarity and space 
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Postcard: Cairo. In a corner of Illinois with © 


J ae pie : peace gs ee Global Dispatch 
a turbulent history and a grim future, a punk-rock For more postcards 
: . ° i= - ce = = f id th Id, 
impresario is trying to make a difference. Bringing To salts boats, 


a town back to life, one cup of coffee at a time 


BY AARON LAKE SMITH 


AIRO, ILL., SITS ON A NARROW 
C peninsula at the confluence of the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers, in the 
heart of a region called Little Egypt for 
the resemblance it bears to the flat, loamy 
landscape of the Nile River Delta. Charles 
Dickens, after a visit in 1842, dubbed Cairo 
a “dismal swamp... uncheered by any 
gleam of promise,” although Mark Twain 
rehabilitated its image 40 years later, mak- 
ing it the destination of Huck and Jim’sriv- | 
er voyage in Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. | 
Atits 1920s peak, Cairo wasa boomtown of | § 
15,000 people. But as river trade declined, | 
so did Cairo. In the 1960s and ’7os, the 
town was engulfed in racial turmoil: white | 
residents formed vigilante groups, while _| 
Cairo’s black population waged a three- 
year boycott of businesses that refused 





to integrate. What's left, after decades of Urban outpost Ace of Cups, in Cairo’s decaying downtown, once housed an unemployment office 
white flight and economic stagnation, is 
an expanse of abandoned buildings, bull- add to the community but not affect it. Business is slow. Rapattoni and John 
dozed lots and forgotten history. Around By taking the little bit! couldaffordtoa | ston open the store each morning at 10 
3,000 people live in Cairo (pronounced place that had nothing,I feltlikeIcould | andstand around at the counter, waiting 
Kay-ro), a third of them below the poverty | makea bigger difference.” Johnston found | for customers. Cars lazily circle the block, 
line. “I describe this town in three words,” | an old Knights of Columbus building on their passengers peering in the windows, 
says Preston Ewing Jr., Cairo’s unofficial | Cairo’s main drag and bought it in May trying to understand the purpose of the 
historian and former president of the local | for $24,000. Along with his girlfriend incongruously cheery purple storefront. 
NAACP chapter: “poor, black and ugly.” Adrienne Tootle, 25, and Zach Rapat- “What are they doing?” wonders Judson 

That hasn’t deterred Chris Johnston, toni, 24, he spent months making the Childs, Cairo’s mayor. “I drive by, and it 
36, the proprietor of punk label Plan-itX | building habitable. doesn’t seem to be a thriving business.” 
Records. A genial Indiana native with In October, the group opened the Ace The residents of Cairo are nonplussed 
a blond widow’s peak anda of Cups coffee shop and bookstore— by the newcomers, whose presence they 
penchant for flannel shirts, the first new businesstolaunch —_| viewas voyeuristic—and temporary. 
Johnston was looking for a in Cairo in four years. The Johnston and his friends aren't the first 
decrepit Midwestern river Minois windows are adorned with | tocome into town with grand dreams of 
town to relocate his busi ri i posters, and on the doorisa urban revitalization. “People in Cairo are 

a" lississippt : . * . 

ness to when he saw Cairo River. Gy piv. carefully scripted signin black | used to people coming to help and then 
on the map. “I grew up by Cairo”) Sharpie that reads WE ARE NOT | leaving,” says Donna Raynalds, director 
the Ohio River,” he says. “The rer fi FOR-PROFIT. Inside, the brightly | of SIDEZ,a southern Illinois economic- 
more I read about the town’s painted walls are lined withstacks | development nonprofit. 
history, the more intrigued I of used books. Johnston had invited Johnston admits there’s a lack of trust. | 
got.” Like the urban homesteaders who friends to come and work at the coffee “What I hope is, by staying here and being | 
have set up shop in recent years in eco- shop in exchange for free rent but gotfew | open, eventually people will realize we're _ 
nomically depressed areas of Detroitand | takers. “A lot of people shook on it and serious,” he says. Raynalds is cautiously = 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Johnston came toCairoin | then backed out,” he explains. “A friend optimistic about their chances but notes 
pursuit of dirt-cheap property and with | of mine basically told me, ‘I want to live that even the best-intentioned efforts of 
an altruistic sense of purpose. “Inallthe | inaplace that already has nice things,’ ten stumble on the follow-through. “Start- | = 
cool places I've lived—Bloomington, | as opposed to this plan of building nice ing things is glorious,” she says. “The 
Gainesville, Olympia—I felt like I could things, which is what we're doing.” everyday sustaining—that’s hard.” a5 
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A world of solutions and people dedicated to your success. It’s no surprise that 
an investment bank provides access to financial capital. But at Barclays Capital, we put 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


STANDING 
GUARD 


Every year computer viruses, 
software worms, malicious code, 
and cyber-criminals cause billions 
of dollars in lost productivity 

and untold personal grief. Don’t 
be caught off guard. Find out 
how you can protect yourself, 
your family, and your business 
from cyberthreats with expert 
advice from Eva Chen, CEO of 
Trend Micro, a leading Internet 
security company. Read our special 
advertising features appearing in 
FORTUNE, TIME, CNNMoney.com, 
and TIME.com. 


LOOK FOR IT 
inthe MARCH 22 ISSUE OF 
TIME, &the APRIL 12 ISSUE 

OF FORTUNE. 
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Getting Your Way. Need to crack 


the whip at work? Persuading people to 


1. 


do things differently is difficult. How to 
change the way you approach change 





Switch: How to Change 
Things When Change 
Is Hard 

By Chip Heath and Dan 
Heath; Broadway Books; 
305 pages 


Whether you're a man 
ager, a parent or a civic 
leader, getting people 
to change can be tricky 
business. In Switch, 
brothers Chip and Dan 
Heath—authors of the 
best-selling Made to 
Stick—survey efforts to 
shape human behavior 
in search of what works. 

Lesson No. 1: tell peo- 
ple what you want them 
to do ina way that will 
make intuitive sense to 
them. The U.S. govern- 
ment’s Food Guide Pyra- 
mid says adults should 
eat 5 to7 tsp. ofoila 
day. Know how many 
teaspoonfuls of oil you 
ate yesterday or why you 
should care? 

The Heaths find 
a better example ofa 
public-health campaign 
in West Virginia. The 


Dan and Chip Heath: 
“What do you do, in the 
first hour of the first day, to 
teach a monkey how to ride 

a skateboard? The answer 
doesn’t involve punishment.” 


message used there: 
drink 1% milk because 
a glass of whole milk has 
as much fat as five strips 
of bacon. That’s specific, 
vivid and easy to 
remember when you're 
in the grocery aisle. 
Next, engage with 
emotions, not just 
brains. Consider the 
ironfisted accountant 
at the Massachusetts 
Department of Youth 
Services who wreaked 
havoc on nonprofit 
partners by withhold- 
ing funds unless forms 
were filed perfectly. 
When his boss forced 
him to visit some of the 
group homes the depart 
ment funded, he saw 
the specific kids being 
helped—not to men- 
tion the pandemonium 
that often ruled—and 
started figuring out 
ways to work with the 
nonprofits instead of 
antagonizing them. 
Or, in an example 
that may hit closer 
to home, think about 
how you would go 
about paying offa 
series of credit cards. 
Mathematically, it 
makes the most sense 
to start with the bill 
with the highest 
interest rate. Yet the 
Heaths argue that 


beginning with the one 
with the smallest rate 
is the better approach. 
Why? You’re more 
likely to successfully 
pay it off, feel good 
about yourself and keep 
going with plan. 

Finally, remember 
that environment helps 
lead people to act the 
way they do. Whena 
hospital administrator 
in San Francisco wanted 
to reduce the number 
of mistakes nurses 
make in administering 
medication, she realized 
the main culprit 
wasn't carelessness but 
constant interruption. 
The solution: a bright- 
orange medication 
vest that told everyone, 
including doctors, 
to leave nurses alone 
so they could focus. 

At first, nurses hated 
the tacky vest—until 
medication errors 
dropped 47%. 

Even when change 
isn’t easy, it’s often 
worth making. 

-BY BARBARA KIVIAT @ 
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wee 60% OF PRODUCTION VIRTUAL MACHINES 2 
~-. ARE LESS SECURE THAN THEIR PHYSICAL COUNTERPARTS. {= 


THINK CONVENTIONAL SECURITY CAN PROTECT YOUR VIRTUAL ENVIRONMENT? 


= 


THINK AGAIN. 


Enterprises around the world are relying on virtualization to increase datacenter efficiency and, unknowingly, 
leaving themselves more vulnerable. That's because conventional security isn’t able to protect virtual machines 
or see the traffic between them — leaving data and networks exposed. Which is why, according to Gartner, Inc., 

in 2009 sixty percent of virtual machines were less secure than their physical counterparts. But with Trend Micro” 
Enterprise Security, powered by the Trend Micro” Smart Protection Network” infrastructure, you can mitigate 
the risk and maximize the benefits of virtualization. It's a different kind of security that protects your physical 
and virtualized environments and helps set the foundation for your company to move confidently into the cloud. 


. henw TREND 
» Learn how to protect your virtualized datacenter. Download MICRO 
the Trend Micro eBook at trendmicro.com/thinkagain Securing Your Web World 
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THE 2010 GLOBAL FORUM, HOSTED BY FORTUNE™, TIME®, AND CNN, 
WILL BRING TOGETHER FORTUNE 500” AND EMERGING MARKET 
CEOs, HEADS OF STATE, AND THE TIME 1OO—THE WORLD'S MOST 
INFLUENTIAL PEOPLE FROM DIVERSE FIELDS—TO TAP INTO 

THE EXTRAORDINARY PROMISE OF THE DEVELOPING WORLD. 
COINCIDING WITH SOUTH AFRICA’S HISTORIC MOMENT ON THE 
WORLD FOOTBALL STAGE—AND UNFOLDING AS THE GLOOM 

OF THE GLOBAL RECESSION APPEARS TO BE GIVING WAY TOA 
BRIGHTER FUTURE—THERE COULD BE NO BETTER TIME TO TAKE 

A FRESH, IN-DEPTH LOOK AT THE OPPORTUNITIES AHEAD. 


TO REGISTER OR FOR MORE INFORMATION: 


www.GlobalForum2010.com 


Participation in the Global Forum is by invitation only and subject to approval 
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From top: President Hu Jintao of the 
People’s Republic of China; Anne 
Lauvergeon of Areva; President Bill 
Clinton; Lloyd Blankfein of Goldman 
Sachs and John Chambers of Cisco; 
Shelly Lazarus of Ogilvy & Mather and 
Gérard Mestrallet of GDF Suez. All 
shown at previous Global Forums 
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Haiti Urgently Needs Your Help - 
Please Donate Today 


On January 12th, the biggest earthquake to hit Haiti in more than 200 years — killed tens of thousands and 
displaced many thousands more. Tragically this comes on the heels of a devastating hurricane that struck this 
island nation in 2008. 


There’s no question this life-threatening situation will deteriorate and even more could die. 


In addition to search and rescue efforts, Concern will provide for the immediate critical care needs of water, 
food, shelter and medicine. Concern is responding, ensuring that the needs of the most vulnerable — mostly 
women and children — will be met. 


It doesn't take a lot. Concern Worldwide is one of the most efficient organizations in the world — with 40 years 
of experience — caring for the poorest of the poor. Concern has responded rapidly to recent large-scale 
natural disasters like the Asian tsunami in 2004, the Pakistan earthquake in 2005, and the cyclones in 
Bangladesh and Myanmar in 2008. Concern has been helping in Haiti since 1994. So your dollars work harder. 


Help Haiti Now: 


Make a secure gift online at: 
www.concernusa.org/HaitiAppeal 


or call us at 212-557-8000 
to use your credit card, or send a check to: 


Concern Haiti Appeal, Concern Worldwide US 
104 East 40th Street, Suite 903, New York, NY 10016 
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) po THERE ARE FEW CHILDREN MORE VULNERABLE THAN THE YOUTH OF 
I 29) 10: Haiti Haiti. So when the western hemisphere’s poorest country was ravaged 
by the Jan. 12 earthquake, people in the developed world turned their 
Brad-and-Angelina eyes to the tens of thousands left orphaned in the rubble. Well-meaning interest 
in adopting Haitian kids has spiked worldwide, prompting the Haitian government to apply the 
brakes for fear that amid the chaos, children might be whisked away illegally. On Jan. 29, that 
concern seemed borne out when ro Baptist missionaries from Idaho were arrested trying to ferry 
33 children out of Haiti without proper documents. The Americans called their efforts caring, but 
many Haitians sided with Prime Minister Jean-Max Bellerive, who called the missionaries misguided 
“kidnappers”—especially since many of the kids weren’t orphans at all. The incident struck a raw 
nerve in a nation where children are prey to human traffickers and thousands of youths live in 


slavery. It was also a reminder that the best way to help Haiti's children may not be plucking them 
from their country but helping rebuild it as a safer place for them to grow up. —BY TIM PADGETT 
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The courthouse in lower Manhattan where 
the 9/rr trials were to take place 


1 | New York City 
Saying No to the 9/11 Trial 


In an about-face, President Obama 
abandoned his plan to try Khalid Sheikh 
Mohammed and four other alleged 9/r1 
plotters in a lower Manhattan civilian 
court, days after New York City Mayor 
Michael Bloomberg rescinded his support. 
The trials, which could last years, would 
have cost as much as $1 billion in security 
in the city’s financial district. The Justice 
Department is now considering other 
locations, such as military bases and 
prison complexes. Meanwhile, several U.S. 
Senators announced Feb. 2 that they would 
move to cut off funding for the federal 
trials unless the Obama Administration 
tries the suspects in military court. 
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2| Pakistan 


Bomb Kills 
U.S. Soldiers 


A roadside bomb 


| that exploded near 


a girls’ school in 
northwest Pakistan 
killed at least eight 
people, including 
three children and 
three U.S. soldiers. 
The Taliban claimed 
responsibility for the 
attack, accusing the 
soldiers of working 
for the controversial 
U.S. security firm 

Xe (formerly known 
as Blackwater). 
Though the U.S. 
embassy said the 
American soldiers 
were in the region to 


| attend the opening 
| of the school and 


conduct training at 
the invitation of the 
Pakistani military, 
their presence has 
heightened concerns 
among Pakistanis 

of increasing 
American 


| involvement in the 


volatile country. 


Percentage of all U.S. suicides that 
are committed by veterans; vets 
make up seh 7.5% of the shia 





Briefing 


3| London 


_ No Vaccine-Autism Link 


On Feb. 2, the prominent British medical 
journal The Lancet retracted a widely cited 
1998 research paper that suggested that 
vaccines could cause autism in children. 
The paper, authored by Dr. Andrew 
Wakefield, garnered 
significant attention for its 
assertion that the combined 
measles-mumps-rubella 
vaccine might be unsafe. 
British vaccination rates 
subsequently tumbled, and measles cases 
increased. A number of studies have 
challenged Wakefield’s claims, leading to 
a reassessment of the original paper that 
discovered problems with his methodology 
and conflicts of interest. 


\ 


4 | France 
Concorde Trial Begins 


Nearly a decade after an Air France 
Concorde crashed in Paris, killing 113 
people, Continental Airlines and five 
individuals went on trial on Feb. 2 for 
manslaughter for their alleged roles in 
the episode. A French inquiry found that 
a titanium strip left on the runway bya 
departing Continental plane pierced one 
of the Concorde’s tires and the rubber 
debris punctured a fuel tank, causing 
the aircraft to catch fire. Continental’s 
lawyers say they can prove that the Air 
France flight caught fire beforehand. The 
trial is expected to last four months; if 
found guilty, the individual defendants 
could face up to five years in prison, 
while Continental could be fined more 
than $500,000. 


1.8 





5 | Seattle 


Amazon's 
Pricing War 


The iPad started 
it. When Apple 
introduced its new 
tablet device on 
Jan. 27, it also an- 
nounced an iBook 
store where pub- 
lishers could set 
their own prices 
for e-books. Pub- 
lisher Macmillan 
responded by de- 


| manding that online 


retailer Amazon sell 
Macmillan e-books 
for as much as 
$14.99, up from 
$9.99. Amazon 

did not agree with 
that idea. The 
website removed 
“buy” buttons from 
e-texts published 
by Macmillan, 
angering authors 
and customers. 
Some prospective 
buyers, however, 


| sided with Ama- 









zon, vowing that 
they would not pay 
more for Macmillan 
e-books. The freeze 
began to thaw 
Jan. 31, when 
Amazon started 
selling certain 
Macmillan 
titles at the 
higher price. As 
of Feb. 3, though, 
some books were 
still not available as 
talks continued. 


Proportion of Americans who 
received emergency food assistance 
in 2009, up 46% in four years 





6| China 


Briefing 





BEING UP IN ARMS U.S.-China tensions flared anew on Feb. 2 as the Obama Administration reaf- 
firmed the President’s plan to meet with Tibetan spiritual leader the Dalai Lama and China de- 
nounced the U.S.’s $6.4 billion arms deal with Taiwan. Beijing has warned against the meeting and 
says it will punish U.S. companies like Boeing and United Technologies for selling arms to Taiwan, 
even though they are obligated to do so as participants in the U.S. Foreign Military Sales program. 


7 | Malaysia 


Sodomy Trial 


Malaysia’s opposi- 
tion leader and 
former Deputy Prime 
Minister Anwar 
Ibrahim stood trial 
on Feb. 3 for alleg- 
edly sodomizing his 
male aide. The judge 
interrupted testimo- 
ny at the defense’s 
request to con- 

tinue at a later date. 
Anwar, who served 
six years in prison on 
a previous conviction 
of sodomy and abuse 
of power (which, he 
maintains, was po- 
litically motivated), 
claims that this new 
charge has been 
orchestrated by the 
Prime Minister, Najib 
Razak, in an attempt 
to end his career. 
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8 | Illinois 
Sitting Governors Challenged 


Illinois Governor Pat Quinn clung 

toa narrow lead in his state’s Feb. 2 
Democratic primary election, winning 
50.4% of the vote, with 99% of precincts 
reporting. The contest was the first of 37 
gubernatorial primary races this election 
season. Fifteen governors are aiming to 
retain their seats, but many of them face 
opposition from within their own party. 
Six incumbents (four of whom are seeking 
their first election wins after being 
appointed following the resignations of 
their predecessors) may have challengers 
in what are all shaping up to be close races. 


Percentage of U.S. human-resources officers who 
say they have rejected job applicants for inappro- 
priate material in online social-networking profiles 


9|Washington 


Abstinence 
Sex Ed Works 


According to a 
study published 

in the Archives of 
Pediatric & Ado- 
lescent Medicine, 
abstinence-only 
sex-education 
programs proved 
more effective in 
encouraging teens 
to delay having sex 
than more compre- 
hensive school pro- 
grams that include 
information about 
safe sex and contra- 
ceptive options. The 
study has prompted 
the Obama Adminis- 
tration to consider 
boosting funding for 
such programs. 


The 2010 budget: 
Some ups, some downs 


CUSTOMS 
HEALTH AND 
AND HUMAN UNEMPLOY- BORDER 
SERVICES EDUCATION DEFENSE MENT PROTECTION 


$81.3 $49.7 $708.3 $82.4 $9.8 
billion billion billion billion billion 
+2% +6% +7% 
aS 

-2% 


10 | Washington 
Lawmakers Tangle over Deficit 


President Obama's $3.8 trillion budget for 
2011 drew fire from lawmakers who say 
the plan does not seek to make a deep 
enough dent in the soaring U.S. deficit, 
expected to hit a record $1.56 trillion 
this year. Obama blamed the shortfall in 
part on the “decade of profligacy” under 
his predecessor, including two wars and 
tax cuts for the wealthy. Propping up 
the fragile economy, he added, remains 
atop White House priority—and 

it’s not cheap. While the proposed 
budget includes a three-year freeze on 
discretionary spending and other deficit 
reduction measures, it also calls for such 
job-creation measures as tax breaks for 
small businesses and infrastructure 
investment programs. 


* | What They’re 
Re-enacting inLos Angeles: 


On Jan. 13, the Supreme Court prohibited the 
federal trial regarding Proposition 8, 
California's ban on same-sex marriage, from 
being filmed or broadcast on YouTube. But 
actor John Ainsworth and filmmaker John 
Ireland found a loophole. The duo, legally 
married to their respective husbands, found a 
mock courtroom at the University of Southern 
California, hired a group of actors and began 
re-enacting the proceedings on the basis of 
courtroom transcripts and firsthand accounts 
from journalists present at the trial. The 
episodes began airing online Feb. 1 


Approximate number of U.S. pedestrians 
| OOO who visited emergency rooms in 2008 as 
5 a result of texting-related accidents 
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Verbatim 


‘We are still driving on the same 
winding mountain road, but this time 


in a faster car’ 


NEIL BAROFSKY, special inspector general for the Troubled Asset 
Relief Program, arguing in a report to Congress that the issues 
that led to the 2008 financial crisis remain unaddressed 


‘Presidents get swollen heads.’ 


SAYED HABIB SADAT, Afghan hatmaker, on President Hamid 
Karzai’s signature karakul hat, whose measurements have 
increased an inch since Karzai took office 


‘T would make a fair bet that I would 
have said no to such an offer, or I would 
have charged him some incredible 
amount of money.’ 


DAVE MATTHEWS, musician, responding to rumors that 
disgraced presidential contender John Edwards had once talked 
with his mistress Rielle Hunter about getting the singer’s band 


to play at their wedding 


‘This isn’t about a lie, or a conspiracy, or a 
deceit, or a deception. It’s a decision.’ 


TONY BLAIR, former British Prime Minister, on his choice to go 
to war in Iraq alongside the U.S. in order to oust Saddam Hussein 


‘We've already been to the moon.’ 


BUZZ ALDRIN, one of the original Apollo 11 astronauts, 
supporting the Obama Administration's plan to scrap NASA’s 
Constellation program— intended to put American explorers 
back on the moon—in favor of smaller projects 


‘Rich people spend a lot more money on 
their own problems, like baldness, than 
they do to fight malaria.’ 


BILL GATES, criticizing Italy’s low levels of foreign aid in 
2009—which had fallen by half from the year before—and 
blaming Prime Minister Silvio Berlusconi, who is rumored to 
have undergone hair transplants 


‘It’s always better to leave the party early. 


BILL WATTERSON, reclusive creator of the popular comic strip 
Calvin and Hobbes, explaining in his first interview since 1989 
why he stopped drawing the strip at the height of its popularity 


Sources: Office of the SIGTARP; New York Times; New York Daily News; Telegraph; CNN; New York Times; Cleveland Plain Dealer 














For daily sound bites, 
visit time.com/quotes 


TALKING HEADS 


Thomas Friedman 


Calling for political compromise, in 
the New York Times: 


“If there were just six or eight 
Republican senators—a few 
more Judd Greggs and Lindsey 
Grahams—tready to meet 
Obama somewhere in the 
middle ... I believe that in the 
wake of the Massachusetts 
wake-up call the president 
would indeed meet them in 
that middle ground to forge not 
just incremental compromises, 
but substantial ones... But 
so far, the Republicans are 
having a good year politically 
by just being the Party of 
No.” —1/30/10 


Laurie Essig 


On filmmaker James O’Keefe’s 
| alleged attempt to tap the phones of a 
| U.S. Senator, on TrueSlant.com: 


“Although I support O’Keefe’s 
right ... to throw metaphorical 
and even actual pies in the 
faces of his enemies, I must 
draw the line... at breaking and 
entering under false pretenses. 
There is nothing wrong with 
standing up in public space 
and screaming, ‘Look, the 
Emperor has no clothes.’ 
There is something sleazy 
about sneaking into the 
Emperor's closet with a hidden 
camera.” —1/31/I0 


Jonah Goldberg 


In USA Today, on things the President 
| can’t control—and things he can: 


“If unemployment were 
at 5%, President Obama 
would be doing fine. If the 
Christmas bomber'’s pants 
had exploded successfully, 
he'd be in far worse shape. 
Obama's progressive base 
thinks his problems stem 
from not being ambitious 
enough. Conservatives argue 
the opposite ... But one thing is 
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lym 118 


clear: People think Obama took |; 


his eye off the ball.” —2/2/10 
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Spotlight 


Toyota’s Recall 


Briefing 





Bad lot Cars for 





sale at a Toyota 
dealership in 
Houston 


TOYOTA'S RECALLED 
MODELS 
Avalon 


Model years 
2005 to '10 


Camry 
2007 to '10* 


Corolla 
2009 to '10* 


Highlander 
2010* 


Rav4 
2009 to "10* 


Matrix 
2009 to '10 


Sequoia 
2008 to '10 


Tundra 
2007 to '10 


NOTE: Includes only 
models recalled for 
faulty gas pedals, not 
defective floor mats 


*For these models, 
cars whose VINs begin 
with J are not included 


SOURCES; TIME RESEARCH 
MYLEMON.COM 
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HE DAMAGE DONE TO TOYOTA BY ITS RECALL OF 


more than 5.3 million autos is accumulating: 
U.S. sales dropped 16% in January, and the com- 
pany’s stock surrendered $2r billion of value in a single 
week. The U.S. Department of Transportation (DOT) 
threatened the company with fines for being slow to react to the 
problems—a pair of faults that can cause sudden, dangerous 
acceleration—even though the DOT has been criticized for the 
same reason. Lawyers, who are never slow to react, are swarming. 
One class action alleges that jammed accelerators on Toyotas have 
caused 16 deaths and 243 injuries. Customers who once wouldn't 
have thought about looking at another brand now have reason to. 
Starting Sept. 29, the company recalled 4.9 million cars because 
of a floor mat that could come loose and jam down the gas pedal. 
Last month Toyota issued a recall of 2.3 million vehicles (most of 
which were in the earlier group) because of a fault with the pedal 
mechanism itself. Toyota has told drivers to remove the mats; its 
fix for the sticky pedal requires a free half-hour shop repair. The 
DOT has urged owners of recalled models to use caution and get to 


“I feel very sorry that we 
have caused our customers 
unease. We are now 
working to grasp the facts 
so that we can deliver an 
explanation as 
quickly as possible.” 


15 million 


12 million 










—Toyota CEO Akio 9 million 
Toyoda, apologizing 

to customers in 6 million 
an interview 

with Japanese 3 million 


broadcaster NHK 
on Jan, 29 


$2 BILLION 


Projected cost of the 
recall to Toyota, in 
lost output and sales 


a dealer. Still unknown: whether an elec- 
tronic problem is also a culprit in sudden 
acceleration. Toyota says it isn't. 

The parable of Toyota is that the 
tortoise became the hare. Over decades, 
Toyota built its reputation and market 
share in tiny increments by way of its 
renowned continuous-improvement 
method. In the Toyota mantra, quality 
was always first because it led to lower 
costs, which would lead to higher market 
share. Eventually. 

But in the rggos, Toyota set out to 
become the world’s top auto company. Be 
ing the best and being the biggest created 
a tension that Toyota couldn't resolve. 
Says MIT operations expert Steven Spear: 
“If quality is first, it drives a certain set of 
behaviors. If market share is the goal, it 
drives a different set of behaviors.” 

Even as the company was catching the 
global No. 1, General Motors, the reputa- 
tion of Toyota’s cars was slip 
ping. Spear, who apprenticed in 
its factories, says the problem 
was that the Toyota way—in 
which knowledge accumulated 
by élite cadres of engineers and 
assembly workers over many years is 
shared across the company—got diluted 
by the demands of production. “Even in 
the late ’g0s, people in Toyota would say, 
‘This is going to bite us in the ass,” says 
Spear. “They just didn’t know when.” 

Now they do. “We have to strengthen 
quality control,” said Shinichi Sasaki, 
executive vice president for quality. It’s 
a startling admission from a company 
that made reliability its quest. Toyota 
will fix its car problem soon. Restoring 
its reputation is going to take a lot longer. 
—BY BILL SAPORITO 


COLLISION COURSE There are 246 million cars on U.S. roads. 
Here are the largest recalls 


—_ mp 
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GM, 1981 Toyota, 2010 


Ford, 1996 GM, 1971 
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Briefing 


Debunked. A pivotal paper linking 
vaccines and autism is retracted. 
Will the antivaccine movement go on? 


BY CLAUDIA WALLIS 


MORE THAN ANY OTHER RESEARCH, IT 
was a study published in the British medi- 
cal journal the Lancet in 1998 that helped 
foster the persisting notion that childhood 
vaccines can cause autism. On Feb. 2, that 
flawed study, led by gastroenterologist 
Dr. Andrew Wakefield, was officially 
retracted by the journal’s editors—a seri- 
ous slap anda rare move in the world of 
medicine. “It has become clear that several 
elements of the 1998 paper by Wakefield 
etal. are incorrect, contrary to the findings 
of an earlier investigation,” wrote the Lancet 
editors in a statement issued online. 
Wakefield’s methods were the subject 
of what was almost certainly the longest 
medical-misconduct inquiry in British 
history. The General Medical Council, 
which licenses British doctors, ruled on 
Jan. 28 that Wakefield and two of his 
co-investigators had acted dishonestly 
and irresponsibly and shown “callous 
disregard” for the 12 children in the 
study, which suggested that symptoms of 
autism in eight of the children and gas- 
trointestinal trouble in all 12 were some- 
how linked with exposure to the MMR 
(measles, mumps and rubella) vaccine. 


Among other failures, Wakefield neglected 
to disclose that he was a paid adviser in 
legal cases involving families suing vac 
cine manufacturers for harm to their 
children. It appears that he also hand- 
picked children for his research rather 
than including patients he encountered 
at his clinic—another deception cited by 
the Lancet editors. 

And there were other lapses in the way 
Wakefield recruited research participants: 
in one instance, he paid children about $8 


The vaccine theory 

of autism offers an 
appealingly simple 
explanation for a 
devastating and 
confusing ailment that 
seems to arrive like a 
thief in the night 
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apiece at his son’s birthday party to give 
blood. The General Medical Council also 
concluded that Wakefield had unnecessar- 


ily carried out invasive procedures on some 


of the children in the 1998 study, including 
spinal taps and colonoscopies, without 
ethical approval. 

Wakefield and the other two doctors 
cited by the Medical Council may be 
stripped of their right to practice medi- 
cine in Britain. But the conclusion of the 
investigation comes several years after 
the 1998 study had already been widely 





Under fire Wakefield, center, with ardent supporters, 
speaks to the media after the Medical Council ruling 


discredited and after the other 10 co- 
authors had publicly rejected its findings. 

Now, with the Lancet’s formal retrac- 
tion of Wakefield’s paper, the question 
is whether the vaccine theory of autism 
may finally be put to rest. But that seems 
unlikely. Since 1998, numerous studies 
have found no link between vaccines and 
autism, yet parents’ fears have endured. In- 
deed, vaccination rates in the U.K., which 
dropped after the publication of Wake- 
field’s paper, never fully rebounded, and 
measles cases later took off. The number of 
cases has also risen in the U.S. 

The vaccine fears persist in part 
because parents often notice the first 
autism symptoms around age 2, when 
many childhood vaccines are given. Most 
autism experts believe this is purely coin- 
cidental and that in many cases, parents 
have missed subtle signs of autism—like 
a baby’s failure to point or use other 
gestures to communicate—that may 





have emerged before vaccination. 

The vaccine theory also offers an ap- 
pealingly simple explanation for a devas- 
tating and confusing ailment that seems to 
arrive like a thief in the night. It has been 
diagnosed with ever greater frequency, and 
the number of vaccines given in childhood 
has also grown in the past 20 years, mak 
ing them an easy target for blame. Experts 
believe much of the increase in autism 
spectrum-disorder diagnoses stems from 
better detection, less stigma and broader 
definitions of autism, but this explanation 
fails to satisfy many afflicted families. 


Another reason that Wakefield’s spuri- 
ous conclusions had so much staying 
power was that his study focused on 
gastrointestinal symptoms in 
children with autism. Many 
autistic children have chronic 
constipation, diarrhea, stom- 
ach pain and feeding issues 
problems that remain poorly 
understood. Says autism advo 
cate and blogger Katie Wright, 
a Wakefield loyalist: “He was 
the first doctor to take this 
concern seriously and research 
why so many autistic children 
develop severe GI disease.” 
Wakefield, who is associated 
with the Thoughtful House 
Center for Children, an autism 
center in Austin, Texas, could 
not be reached for comment. He main- 
tains a devoted circle of supporters, several 
of whom appeared with him on Jan. 28 in 
London for the General Medical Council 
ruling. The formal repudiation of his 1998 
paper may only reinforce their belief that 
there’s a conspiracy on the part of the med- 
ical establishment to suppress his work. 
It’s hard to say how many families 
cling to the belief that vaccines cause 
autism, but they are likely a minority. 
Dr. Paul Offit, chief of the infectious 
diseases division at the Children’s Hospi 
tal of Philadelphia and author of Autism’s 
False Prophets: Bad Science, Risky Medicine, 
and the Search for a Cure, says he has re 
ceived hundreds of grateful letters from 
parents of autistic children thanking 
him for debunking the autism-vaccine 
connection. But he has also received 
death threats, as recently as a month ago. 
“It’s easy to scare people,” says Offit. “But 
it’s extremely hardtounscarethem.”  @ | 
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Briefing 


Brief History 


Gays in the Military 


HERE ARE, ACCORDING TO A RECENT STUDY, SOME 

66,000 gays, lesbians and bisexuals serving in the U.S. 

armed forces, all of whom are compelled to hide their 
sexual orientation, On Feb. 2, Congress opened its first hearings 
on gays in the military in 17 years, following up on President 
Obama’s State of the Union pledge to “finally repeal the law that 
denies gay Americans the right to serve the country they love.” 

For the ancient Greeks, the issue was no big deal. Plato wrote 
that an army in which homosexuality was encouraged would 
be invincible, for “love will convert the veriest coward into an 
inspired hero.” But for the most part, such enthusiasm waned 
over the centuries. By the Napoleonic Wars, British sailors could 
be hanged for “buggery.” In 1778, General George Washington 
discharged an American soldier for homosexual acts. 

The U.S. banned gays from the military in 1916. During 
World War II, it began screening draftees for effeminate 
behavior and body features. In the Vietnam era, some sought 
to avoid the draft by trying to appear homosexual, though it 
wasn’t always a disqualifier: in 1968, Perry Watkins, a 19-year 
old from Washington State, was inducted despite admitting to 
“homosexual tendencies” and served for 16 years. He was later 
discharged for his orientation, filed a lawsuit and, in 1990, won. 

Enter “Don’t ask, don’t tell.” Despite opposition from 
military officials and the public, President Bill Clinton 
attempted to unilaterally repeal the ban after taking office 
in 1993. The effort foundered. Congress instead passed a law 
under which gays could serve as long as they kept quiet about 
their orientation. But while the Pentagon agreed to stop asking 
about sexual orientation during the recruiting process, it 
continued to investigate those serving in the military. Since 
1994 more than 12,000 service members have been discharged 
because of their sexual orientation. —By KAYLA WEBLEY 
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Private matter Despite some 
stigma, 69% of Americans ina 
2009 poll supported allowing 
gays and lesbians to serve openly 


CHANGING ATTITUDES 


Members 
of the Knights 


; SS" = Templar are 
he ~ burned at the 
Le . stake for same- 
= . sex affairs 


The U.S. officially 
prohibits homosexuality in the 
military in the Articles of War 


“Don't ask, don't tell” 
bars gays from serving openly 





Gays are allowed to 
serve in the British military; so 
far, 25 countries have granted 
such rights 


The discharge of nine 
linguists, including Arabic speak- 
ers, prompts concern that the 
ban endangers national security 





The Next Hundred Million: 
America in 2050 
By Joel Kotkin 


The Penguin Press; 320 pages 


GIVEN THE CURRENT 
economic challenges and 
political discord, the con 
ventional wisdom might be 
that the U.S. is in no posi 
tion to accommodate an ad 
ditional 100 million people, 
as it is expected to have to 
do by 2050, thanks to birth 
rates and immigration. But 
Joel Kotkin argues that 
population expansion can 
translate into real growth 
over the next 40 years and 
can even give the U.S. a leg 
up on other nations. By 
2050, he predicts, America 
will be more diverse yet 
also more suburban. 
Smaller towns will outpace 
big cities, thanks to wide 
spread telecommuting and 
the desire for community. 
Adding 100 million people 
will certainly change fea 
tures of society, but overall, 
Kotkin believes, the U.S. 
will be stronger for it. The 
optimistic faith in Ameri 
can exceptionalism is 
straight out of Walt Whit 
man, but Kotkin, a senior 
fellow at the Center for an 
Urban Future in New York 
City, bolsters his analysis 
with an army of statistics. 
It’sa welcome view ina 
difficult time, yet it’s also 
one that dismisses certain 
realities—China’s econom 
ic might, for example—a 
little too easily. 

BY ALEXANDRA SILVER 
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___ Commentary _ 


Frum 


The Vital Center. Moderate Republicanism 
has imploded. But a new wave of 


conservatives could bring it back 


ANN COULTER MADE NEWS AT THE 2007 
Conservative Political Action Confer- 
ence (CPAC) by calling John Edwards a 
vulgar term for a homosexual. At CPAC 
2009, Rush Limbaugh urged conserva- 
tives to “stamp out” those in their move- 
ment who thought the era of Ronald 
Reagan had ended. 

Bottom scraped? Not quite. Next week, 
Glenn Beck will headline the 2010 CPAC. 
It’s been a decade since I attended a 
CPAC, but back in the 1980s I used to plan 

my year around them. They gathered 
more ambitious Republican politicians 
in one place than any other event except 
a party convention. It was at a CPAC that I 
first heard Newt Gingrich speak and saw 
Reagan in the flesh. 

The gathering did something very 
important for conservatives: it introduced 
them to one another. 


CPAC was launched in 1974 by activists 
at the American Conservative Union at 
a time when the Republican Party was 
still dominated by its moderate wing. 
CPAC activists helped transform the 
conservative intellectual movement 
into a political reality—one of the 
great organizational achievements of 
American politics. 

Conservatism’s achievement was 
matched by an equally epic failure: the im- 
plosion of the GOP moderates. The GOP 
endorsed the Equal Rights Amendment in 
every one ofits party platforms from 1940 
through ’76. From 1970 to’74, Richard Nix- 
on signed more environmental legislation 
than any other President in U.S. history. In 
’74, Nixon advanced a proposal for univer- 
sal health coverage—decades before those 
offered by Bill Clinton and Barack Obama. 


The moderate tendency 
still exists in the GOP, 
particularly in state 
capitals. But when 
challenged, it goes mute 
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| nearly extinct. Northeastern or California 





| huge supermajority in one demographic: 
| whites, especially white men, who are 





| more intensity to the table, well, of 


state capitals. But when challenged, the 
moderate tendency goes mute. 

Who'll speak up for Utah Senator 
Robert Bennett, chief co-sponsor of the 


| Wyden-Bennett health proposal that was 


| the best hope for truly market-oriented 


Today that brand of moderate Republi- 
canism remains a force in state and local 
politics. At the national level, however, itis | 


Republicans who aspire to national office 
often feel compelled to reinvent them- 
selves: see Romney, Mitt, career of. 

Yes, when unemployment exceeds 
10%, the GOP can elect a Senator in 
Massachusetts. But what happens when 
the economy returns to more normal con- 





| ditions? The Republicans’ recent electoral | 





successes do not overcome 20 years of 
GOP difficulty appealing to women, 
young people and the college-educated. 
It wins elections by accumulating a 


not poor but who have not finished col- 
lege. That’s a big slice of America, but it’s 
ashrinking slice. 

Moderate Republicans sometimes 
blame conservatives for edging them 
out of public life. But politics is a com- 
petitive business. If the conservatives 
bring more voters, more dollars and 


course they get the bigger chair. They've 
earned it. The faultis withthe moder- | 
ates themselves. The moderate tendency 
still exists in the GOP. It expresses itself 
in quiet dealmaking in the halls of the 
Senate, in pragmatic decision-making in 








| tion so the centrists can meet face to face at 
| least once a year, just as their conservative 


health care reform? Bennett now faces a 
serious nomination challenge. Once the 
excitement of Massachusetts subsides, 


| who'll champion the non-CPAC-style 


Senators on the ballot in 2010: Mark Kirk 
from Illinois or Rob Portman from Ohio? 


Members of this new miniwave of moderate 
Republicans support national defense, are 
eager to cut other federal spending and 
are hostile to Democratic attempts to re- 
regulate the economy. But these newcom- 
ers also understand that the health 
care status quo is unsustainable. 
They seek a middle way on abortion | 
and gay rights. They want to protect 
the environment. And they eschew 
the inflammatory rhetoric of the 
tea parties and town halls. We don’t 
even have a name for this kind of 
Republican. In the 1980s, we called 
them Gypsy Moths, after a pest 
prevalent in the Northeast. But this 
new strain is not found only in the 
Northeast, and itis nota pest.Itrep- | 
resents the besthome foracenter- | 
right politics of the future. 
If moderates are to flourish, 
they need an infrastructure to 
support them. The Democrats worked 
hard in the 1980s and ’90s to showcase 
their centrist governors. They invented 
superdelegates to balance the left-wing 


| activists who had saddled them with 
| unelectable presidential candidates. 


They altered their primary schedule to 
enhance the clout of must-win states in 
the West and border South. 

Republicans can learn from these ex- 
amples. But first they have to say it loud 
and say it proud: The time has come to re- 
store the center to the center-right coalition. 
Maybe it’s even time to start a new conven- 
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colleagues do, CenPAC, anyone? a 
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Frum, a former speechwriter for George 
W. Bush, is a resident fellow at the American 
Enterprise Institute 
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the strength of Warren Buffett’ S ya i i Hathaway Inc. 
(Note: the above portrait is not Mr. Buffett.) 


Nearly 15 years ago, GEICO became a proud part of Warren Buffett's famed holding 
company. Back then, the Gecko was one of the hardworking people — sorry, reptiles — in 
our GEICO offices. Now he’s helped GEICO become not only the third-largest car insurance 
company in the country, but also the fastest growing. Which is no surprise. For over 70 years, 
GEICO has worked hard to save people hundreds on car insurance. So why not give the Gecko |” 

‘tall to see how much you could save? You'll find he’s easier to reach than Mr. Buffett. 


GEICO. 


geico.com ear 
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MAKE SURE YOUR RETIREMENT 
FUND IS ON TARGET 


For each 3-year, 5-year, and since-inception period ended 12/31/09, 
100% of our Retirement Funds beat their Lipper average” 


When you choose one of our Retirement Funds 
for individual investors, you can be sure that your 
investment is being managed by experienced 
fund managers who have navigated a variety of 
market conditions. 


Retirement 2010 Fund Retirement 2030 Fund 
Retirement 2015 Fund Retirement 2035 Fund 
Retirement 2020 Fund Retirement 2040 Fund 
Retirement 2025 Fund Retirement 2045 Fund 


T. Rowe Price Retirement Funds include diverse 
investments that are carefully selected and adjusted 
to address an investor's changing needs both before 
and after retirement. All with low expenses, no 


loads, and no additional management fees. 


Results will vary for other periods. Past performance 
cannot guarantee future results. Fund returns 
have been affected by market volatility and are 
negative for certain periods. 


Switch to a proven performer from T. Rowe Price. 
Visit our Web site or call our Investment 
Guidance Specialists to decide if a T. Rowe Price 
Retirement Fund is right for you. 


Act by April 15 for your 2009 IRA contribution. 


troweprice.com/target | 1.888.411.1935 


T:-RowePtice 


INVEST WITH CONFIDENCE 


Request a prospectus or summary prospectus; each includes investment objectives, risks, fees, expenses, and other 
information that you should read and consider carefully before investing. 


The funds are not guaranteed at any time, including at or after the target date (when investors turn 65). Their investment mix 
exposes investors to different types of market risk. The funds’ objectives change over time from growth, to a balance of growth and 
income, and finally to income and principal stability during retirement. The funds maintain a substantial allocation to equities both 
prior to and after the target date, which can result in greater volatility. 

*Based on cumulative total return, 11 of 12 (92%), 12 of 12, 9 of 9, and 12 of 12 of the Retirement Funds for individual investors outperformed their Lipper average for the 1-, 3-, 5-, and since inception 
periods ended 12/31/09, respectively. The Retirement 2010, 2020, 2030, 2040, and Income Funds began operations on 9/30/02; the 2005, 2015, 2025, and 2035 Funds began operations on 2/27/04; 
the 2045 Fund began operations on 5/31/05 (and thus does not have a 5-year performance history); and the 2050 and 2055 Funds began operations on 12/29/06 (and thus do not have a 5-year 
performance history). (Source for data: Lipper Inc.) 


T. Rowe Price Investment Services, Inc., Distributor. MRETO78429 
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In the Arena 





Into the Lion’s Den. Obama is showing a 
welcome new taste for political combat. 
Too bad his opponents aren’t serious 


“I AM NOT AN IDEOLOGUE,” THE PRESIDENT 


said to the House Republicans, co 
cooned in their annual policy caucus in 
Baltimore—and the ideologues among 
them laughed. The President was explain 


ing, in the midst of an unprecedented, tele- 
vised “Question Time” session, that he was 
open to any good ideas they might have. “It 


doesn’t make sense,” he continued, that if 
they told him, “‘You could do this cheaper 
and get increased results,’ that | wouldn't 


they'd normally support—a $288 billion 
middle-class tax cut, $275 billion to bail 
out financially strapped states and an 
extensive infrastructure pian. “A lot of 
you,” he noted, dryly, “have gone to appear 
at ribbon cuttings for the same projects 
you voted against.” 

The Republican response to this 
barrage was, well, incoherent. But in 


| most cases the need to demonize Obama 


say, ‘Great.’” But the logic of thisseemedto | 


slip past the assembled legislators—and 

the “Iam not an ideologue” bite became a 
| derisive staple on Fox News. And therein 
lies the crisis of democracy that our coun- 
try faces: a moderate-liberal President, 
willing to make judicious compromises, 
confronted by a Republican Party para- 
lyzed by cynicism and hypocrisy, under- 

girded by inchoate ideological fervor. 


The President's hour in the lion’s den was 
part of an aggressive week of politics— 

_ his first in many moons—that began 
with his well-received State of the Union 
address and proceeded through town 
meetings in Florida and New Hampshire. 

| It was marked by a new willingness to 
engage the opposition party with cutting 

| humor and offers of compromise. In the 

| State of the Union, he had offered an olive 

| branch to the Republicans—a new com- 

mitment to budget balancing (including 

a bipartisan commission to reduce the 

| deficit that Republicans had been clamor- 

ing for), anew emphasis on free trade, a 

total reversal of his party’s traditional 

positions on nuclear power and offshore 
drilling. In Baltimore, Obama reminded 





ulus package had comprised elements 


_ Most of the ‘new’ ideas 

from the GOP have the 

_ sophistication of policy 
seminars run by high 
school Libertarian clubs 





the Republicans that his $787 billion stim- 








trumped the party’s ideological beliefs. 


| The budget commission—to take one 
| flagrant example—was blocked by 





a group of Republican Senators who 


| had supported or sponsored it. These in- 


cluded the Senate minority leader, Mitch 
McConnell, and the formerly virtuous 
John McCain, a sore loser who has re- 
versed his position on practically every- 
thing lately. The Senate Republicans then 
proceeded to vote unanimously against 

a provision, attached to a necessary in- 
crease in the debt limit, that would force 
Congress to pay for every new initiative 
it enacts. This “paygo” provision was the 
law of the land when Bill Clinton was 
building budget surpluses (in fairness, he 
inherited it from the equally responsible 
George H.W. Bush)—and was abandoned 


| when George W. Bush started building 


the alpine deficits that plague us today. 


| The hypocrisy of all this was staggering, 


| even for politicians. 


In Baltimore, the House Republicans 








tening to their “new” ideas. Unfortunately, 
most of these have the sophistication of 
policy seminars run by high school Lib 
ertarian clubs. One of their leading intel- 
lectual lights, Representative Paul Ryan of 
Wisconsin, has offered a Medicare reform 
proposal that should kill any chance he 


| has of winning higher office: he would 


privatize Medicare and deliver unto the 
elderly vouchers that would gradually 
lose much of their value. This would save 
a boatload of money, of course ... but one 
wonders whether the party that gave the 
world “death panels” would stand behind 
such an all-out assault on the financial se- 
curity of the nation’s most devout voters. 

This is quite sad. I’ve been a fan 
of a great many Republican policy 
initiatives in the past. I supported 
the Republican universal health 
care plan in 1993 (which Obama’s 
current proposal resembles). I've 
supported lots of Republican 
urban-policy ideas, especially 
when it comes to education. I think 
the realism deployed overseas by 
Presidents like Eisenhower, Nixon 
(except for Vietnam) and Bush the 
Elder is the wisest foreign policy on 
offer. But the current Republican 
Party is about none of these. It is 
about tactical political gain to the exclu- 
sion of all else. 


At the end of the Baltimore session, 
Congressman Jeb Hensarling of Texas 
launched a diatribe on the budget, 
including the fabulous claim that the 
Obama Administration was now run 
ning monthly deficits the size of annual 
Republican deficits in the past. For once, 
the President flashed anger in response— 
he interrupted Hensarling and said, “I'm 
sure there’s a question in there some 
where.” And then, calmly, he proceeded 
to take apart Hensarling’s nonsense. 
The sophistication of Obama's politics 
has finally caught up to the opposition: 
he will offer them compromise and lacer- 


| ate them when they refuse to play. I sus 


pect he'll be successful at this. But absent 


| aresponsible opposition party, we'll still 
| be left with a crippled democracy, lack 

| ing all ability to address our most serious 
| problems. That is not a recipe for contin 


| seemed hurt that the President wasn’tlis- | ued success in a competitive world. rT] 
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NEVER WAS. 


Take everything you know about Buick. Then imagine it better, smaftememore ingenious. That's ' 


did with the new LaCrosse. From the available features like a 40-gig HNAV/ Entertainment system? to the 


adaptive real-time suspension, to the 280-hp direct-injected V-6. In other Words, we could have just made 


it better. But then we figured, why stop there? 2010 Buick LaCrosse. The New Class of World Class. 


BS 
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The Survivor 


A trusted aide to six Presidents, Robert Gates 
is the most powerful Defense Secretary in a 
generation. But what is the Republican at the 
head of Obama’s war room fighting for? 


BY ELIZABETH RUBIN 


Photographs for TIME by Lynsey Addario 








Init to win it Gates being 

briefed at Camp Eggers 
in Kabul during a tour of 
Afghanistan last December 


Just past the flight deck is a conference 
room outfitted with plugs and portals and 
a lacquered table at which the relaxed Sec 
retary sat in jeans, loafers and a pressed 
button-down, on the way back home from 
Afghanistan and Iraq. We'd been talking 
about the stress of congressional hear 
ings, the burden of sending young men 
and women to war, and just as our conver 
sation was drawing to a close, he said, “I 
always used to tell people that Texas AXM 
football caused me more stress than any 
job I’ve ever had. And they always thought 
I was exaggerating.” I expressed disbelief, 
but he stood by the statement. 

“l asked my wife one time, Why is that? 
And she said, ‘Because you have no control.” 
He paused. “Here, I have a little control,” he 
said, tapping the plane’s conference table. 

It was classic Gates: droll, attentive to 
timing, alittle self-deprecating, acutely self 
aware. It was also revealing. Gates is a care 
ful, restrained player who wields his power 
with quiet but ruthless efficiency—as he did 
on Feb. 1, when he fired the military officer 
overseeing the Pentagon’s new F-35 stealth 
fighter-jet program for cost overruns and 
technical failures and punished Lockheed 
Martin by withholding $615 million in fees. 
Lots of defense contractors and program 
managers underachieve, yet they almost al 
ways get away with it. Not under Gates. 

Like his fellow Cold War survivor the 
Doomsday Plane, Gates has come to em 
body power, control and an astonishing 
longevity. Just 5 ft. 8 in., with small hands 
and feet, the demure 66-year-old Kansan 
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des to all U.S. missile silo: 
has outlasted seven Presidents as well as 
most of his fellow bureaucrats and policy 
makers. He’s the only entry-level CIA ana 
lyst to rise to the top job, director of central 
intelligence. And he’s the only Secretary 
of Defense ever to be asked to stay on in 
a rival party’s Administration. He has 
thrived through a combination of endur 
ance, pragmatism and bureaucratic savvy. 
And during the past year, on issue after 
issue—Pentagon reform, missile defense, 
Afghanistan and now the Pentagon’s move 
to repeal the “Don’t ask, don’t tell” policy 
on gays in the military—Gates has become 
the most important player in the Obama 
war Cabinet. It’s a remarkable feat, consid 
ering that he’s the only Republican on the 
Democratic national-security team. 

“Whatever Gates chooses to take a posi 
tion on, Gates is the single most influential 
guy,” says Leslie Gelb, the president emeri 
tus of the Council on Foreign Relations and 
askeptic of the Administration’s strategy in 
Afghanistan. Gelb points out that in early 
December, days after President Obama’s 
West Point speech announcing his decision 
to send 30,000 additional troops (on top of 
the 32,000 deployed in 2009) to the war zone 
and then begin bringing them home in July 
2011, Gates went on the Sunday talk shows 
to say the withdrawal would depend on con 
ditions on the ground. “The President didn't 
challenge him,” Gelb says. “That tells you 
most of what you need to know about Gates’ 
role and power in the Administration.” 

It also tells you how the White House, 
if it finds itself in a national-security bind, 





will wield Gates to fend off Republican at 
tack dogs. When FBI agents arrested the 
alleged Christmas Day bomber, Umar 
Farouk Abdulmutallab, they questioned 
him for just 50 minutes before reading 
him his Miranda rights. Ever since, Re 
publicans have assailed the White House: 
Why was he permitted access to lawyers 
before a more complete interrogation could 
take place? Why is he being tried in a civil 
ian court instead of a military one? Some 
how the story got around that Gates had 
approved both decisions. When I asked 
Gates about it, he was cautious, saying 
the conclusion about what to do with the 
alleged bomber had already been made by 


the time he said he had no problem with 
it. Abdulmutallab has since begun coop 
erating with investigators. As for where he 
should be tried, Gates said, “I defer to the 
judgment of the Attorney General. 

When Gates, who took over the Pen 
tagon from Donald Rumsfeld in 2006, ac 
cepted Obama’s request to stay on and work 
for the new Administration, many people 
assumed he wouldn't last long—and that 
even if he stayed, his clout would shrink in 
a White House suddenly populated by left 
leaning staffers suspicious of anyone asso 
ciated with George W. Bush foreign policy. 
And yet Gates has achieved “two victories 
in one year,” in the words of an in-house fan. 


Quality control 
Gates checks out a 
Russian-made Mi-17 
helicopter in Kabul 


In December he won passage of a watershed 
Pentagon budget that shifted spending 
from theoretical, conventional wars to the 
unconventional ones the military is actu 
ally fighting now. He also helped Obama ex 
ecute a surge in Afghanistan, a plan Obama 
had campaigned on in 2008 but which has 
since become known as the “Gates option.” 
“Sixty-two thousand forces committed in 
one year of a liberal Democratic President's 
first term? That’s pretty remarkable,” says a 
senior Defense official. 
Gates has always hada keen sense about 
who is the boss, “how they work, what 
their needs are and how to successfully 
contribute to their offices,” says an aide. 
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It's what allows him to adapt his positions 
to changing times. Under Bush he justi- 
fied the missile-defense program; under 
Obama he took charge of canceling it. Sim- 
ilarly, while he’s never been a champion of 
repealing the “Don’t ask, don’t tell” policy, 
he has agreed to carry out the President’s 
order to do just that. 

If you were to ask Gates about his influ- 
ence within the Administration, he'd stress 
that he serves at the pleasure of the Com- 
mander in Chief. But that too is a mark of 
his craft. “I have never seen anyone more 
effectively maneuver in the Executive 
Branch of the Federal Government than 
Bob Gates,” says his old friend David Boren, 
the former head of the Senate Select Intelli- 
gence Committee who is now advising the 
White House on intelligence. “He knows 
just when to give his advice, to whom to 
give it, and he’s extremely good at forming 
alliances with other people in the govern- 
ment to advance his point of view.” 

Those skills have made Gates perhaps 
the most powerful Defense Secretary since 
Robert McNamara ruled the roost in the 
Vietnam War era. But for the left, Gates is 
a disappointing compromise, a constant 
reminder of Obama’s reluctance to fully 
repudiate Bush’s conduct of the war on ter- 
rorism. “Gates is an agent of change within 
his own empire and not within the broader 
national-security construct. That is the risk 
Obama ran. He covered his flank but didn’t 
get change,” says a Defense policy adviser. 
White House staffers are no doubt uneasy 
about their dependency on this old Cold 
War hawk—as adaptable as he may be— 
which probably explains why none of them 
wanted to speak for this profile. 

Just before Christmas, Obama invited 
Gates to the Oval Office and asked him to 
stay on. Gates agreed to remain for another 
year, though he told me it was highly un- 
likely he would finish the term. 

So what does Robert Gates stand for? Is he 
one of the great Secretaries of Defense, in the 
mold of Henry L. Stimson or his idol, George 
Marshall—not just steward of the building 
but also architect of American national- 
security policy? Or is he merely a first-rate 
apparatchik, a gifted infighter and faithful 
servant? In this Administration, Gates is the 
key broker on the question that haunts ev- 


ery U.S. President: how and when to wield 
military force. But in the last years of a long 
public career, that makes him the face of a 
war in Afghanistan that is going badly and 
getting worse. “Gates has too much experi- 
ence in D.C. not to get out when he’s on top,” 
says an old friend and admirer. But has he 
waited too long this time? 


‘General Gates’ 

DECEMBER, KABUL. A COLD FOG DRIFTED 
over the airfield. Gates was dressed in a 
brown bomber jacket, khakis and boots, 
ready to fly to Kandahar to visit the Stryker 
brigade that has been devastated by unre- 
lenting Taliban IED attacks. Since their 
deployment in July, more than 30 soldiers 
from that brigade have been killed by road- 
side bombs. Gates had a message for them: 
“We're in this thing to win.” Obama had 
said nothing of victory during his speech to 
the West Point cadets. “You can't tell soldiers 
to fight for a draw,” says one of Gates’ staff 
aides. But Gates never got to give his pep 
talk. There would be no trip to Kandahar, 
oranywhere for that matter. The helicopters 
were grounded by the Afghan weather. 

It was not the best few days for Gates. At 
the Arg Palace in Kabul, Afghan President 
Hamid Karzai told Afghan and foreign jour- 
nalists that the country’s security forces 
would be dependent on the U.S. for at least 
15 years. Gates stared stonily at the floor in 
front of him, then politely corrected the Af 
ghan President. A few days later in the New 
York Times, Maureen Dowd lamented that 
puppets just aren’t what they used to be. 

With nowhere to go, Gates was given 
an impromptu tour at the airport by his 
former military adviser General David 
Rodriguez, now No, 2 to General Stanley 
McChrystal, the top U.S. commander in 


‘He’s extremely good 
at forming alliances 
... in the government 
to advance his point 
of view.’ 


——~DAVID BOREN, FORMER HEAD OF 
THE SENATE SELECT INTELLIGENCE 
COMMITTEE 


Afghanistan. He ushered Gates through 
a hangar outfitted as NATO’s new cyber- 
command-and-control center. One of his 
staff whispered, “An enormous well-oiled 
machine for eatin’ bad guys.” In another 
hangar, Gates got a glimpse of the fledg- 
ling Afghan air force and stepped into the 
cockpit of an old Russian Mi-17 attack he- 
licopter. “Don’t you love the irony of Gates 
in the pilot’s seat of an Mi-17 that he was 
getting Stingers to shoot down?” said his 
spokesman Geoff Morrell. 

Today Gates is fighting to buy more of 
those Russian helicopters, considered the 
Kalashnikovs of the sky. The Iraqis and 
Afghans are familiar with them. They’re 
hardy and easier to fly than Black Hawks, 
and their engines are better at handling 
the tough Afghan altitudes. 

The symbolism of Gates employing the 
very machines left behind by the Soviets is 
more unsettling than ironic. Before finally 
throwing his support behind McChrystal’s 
push for a troop surge late last year, Gates 
repeatedly warned that even the Soviets 
could not win with 110,000 troops in Af- 
ghanistan. Gates should know, since he was 
one of the reasons the Soviets failed. As dep- 
uty director of intelligence at the CIA in the 
1980s, he signed off on the decision to ramp 
up U.S. aid to the mujahedin, including the 
supply of Stinger antiaircraft missiles, Gates 
plotted with President Mohammed Zia ul- 
Haq of Pakistan and toured the mujahedin 
camps, befriending some of the guerrilla 
leaders who now live in Pakistan’s tribal re- 
gions and dispatch suicide bombers to blow 
up American and Afghan forces, Ex-CIA 
officer Milt Bearden recalls crowds shout- 
ing “Allahu akbar” (God is great) in honor of 
Gates. Afghans who fought the Soviets still 
refer to him as “General Gates.” 

In that Russian cockpit, however, Gates 
looked less like the pilot of the world’s 
most powerful military machine and 
more like a man ina bubble. Does he wor- 
ry that he’ll end up like the Soviet generals 
he once fought against, steering a strategy 
that ends in defeat? 

Gates replied, “That's like going back 
and saying, ‘If you’d known the mujahe- 
din would morph into what they became, 
would you have supported them against 
the Soviet Union?’ My view is, having done 
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this for a long, long time, you never know. 
You make the best call you can with the 
information and judgment you have.” 

Lately Gates has been pressing Paki- 
stani generals to go after the jihadis they 
helped create—men like Jalaluddin 
Haqqani, whose son now wields the deadli- 
est force in North Waziristan, from which 
he launches attacks against U.S. troops in 
Afghanistan. To Afghan and Pakistani au- 
diences, Gates likes to reiterate that the U.S. 
made a big mistake when it abandoned the 
region after the Soviets withdrew in 1989. 
This time is different, he says. But the Paki- 
stanis are not convinced. They still count 
the Taliban as a bulwark against Indian 
influence in Afghanistan and an ally in 
the civil war that is sure to follow after the 
USS. leaves. 

After his most recent trip to Islamabad, 
I asked Gates how he could consider Paki- 
stani officials who support Haqqani’s net- 
work as allies. “It’s frustrating,” he said, 
then went quiet. I suggested that his si 
lence said a lot. 

“Well, I was very specific in a couple 
of my meetings in looking at them point 
blank and saying, ‘Haqqani and his people 
are killing my troops. I’ve got a problem 
with that.” 

And the response? “They listened.” 

‘Black Chinook’ 
GATES IS PRONE TO BRACINGLY HONEST 
language that is not necessarily reassuring 
fromaman who has the weight of Obama’s 
Afghanistan policy on his shoulders. But 
that may be because Gates has something 
of the writer's sensibility about him. He has 
the look of aman both in the moment and 
at a slight angle, peering in, through dark 
glasses, upon the human comedy. In his 
1996 memoir, From the Shadows, he wrote, 
“I was, during the remarkable events from 
the late 1960s to the early 1990s, there in 
the shadows, the proverbial fly on the wall 
in the most secret councils of government, 
listening, watching, observing many of the 
greatest events of the century.” 

Gates’ career has not been without con 
troversy. He made his name as a Cold War 
hawk, an intelligence analyst who saw the 
Soviet Union as an implacable and evil ad- 





versary. During the Reagan Administra- 
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tion, he sided with hard-liners who got the 
Soviets wrong. He failed to recognize that 
Mikhail Gorbachev was a true reformer. 
He didn’t believe that Soviet power was col 
lapsing. “He said the Soviets would never 
leave Afghanistan. They did. He said [for 
mer Afghan President] Najibullah would 
never survive the Soviet departure. He was 
totally wrong. Najibullah survived three or 
four years,” recalls Mort Abramowitz, who 
was Assistant Secretary of State for Intel- 
ligence and Research at the time. “People 
make mistakes. Bob is not infallible.” 

Gates’ ambition and intensity didn't al 
ways endear him to his colleagues, who say 
he has mellowed with age. “He was on the 
make when I knew him. He's made it now,” 
says one. In 1987, after then CIA director 
William Casey retired, Reagan nominated 
Gates to become director of central intel 
ligence. It was the midst of the Iran-contra 
hearings, however, and there was little 
hope of a quick confirmation. After four 
weeks, Gates withdrew his nomination. He 
recalls going back to his job as deputy and 
wanting to hide from his colleagues, then 
getting a call that his father died. Gates was 
convinced that watching him go through 
those hearings and investigations was too 
much for his father’s weak heart. The shock 
and the stress of those six months was too 
much for Gates as well. He shut the door to 
his office and wept. 

The publicsaw only the poker face. “‘Nev 
er let them see you sweat’—youcan put that 
above Gates’ door,” says Richard Armitage, 
an old friend and colleague. Four years later, 
while serving as Deputy National Security 
Adviser under President George H.W. Bush, 
Gates was nominated again to be DCI. What 
followed was one of the longest and most bit 
terconfirmation hearings in Senate records. 
CIA co-workers from the Soviet desk excori 
ated his character, his motives, his honesty. 
They called him a toady who'd fire dissent 
ers and slant intelligence just to please his 
then boss, Casey. The hearings, which went 
on for seven weeks before Gates was finally 
confirmed, were even more bruising than 
those in 1987. They gave him perspective, 
Gates said, “so you don’t get too pumped up 
about things and too down about things. 
One of my favorite lines is, Today a peacock, 


tomorrow a feather duster.” 
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As well as being a writer, Gates is the 
consummate technocrat, a comforting 
presence who puts a face on the predict- 
ability of uncertainty. His Wichita mono- 
tone and old-fashioned speeches about 
service and duty exude a sense of calm and 
control—just what the Pentagon needed at 
the end of 2006 as an antidote to Rumsfeld. 
Gates had left government in 1992 after the 
elder Bush’s defeat and became president 
of Texas A&M before being summoned 
back to Washington by George W. Bush. At 
Gates’ confirmation hearings, Democratic 
Senator Carl Levin asked whether the U.S. 
was winning the war in Iraq. Gates replied, 
“No, sir.” With those two words, he won 
over the Democrats in the bitterly divided 
Congress. (He also said he didn’t think the 
U.S. was losing.) 

In his memoir Speech-less, Matt Latimer, 
a speechwriter for both Rumsfeld and 
Bush, describes Gates as “our Winston 
Wolf,” the Harvey Keitel character in Pulp 
Fiction who comes to dispose of the bodies 
and take care of the bloody mess after an 
accidental killing. “Wolf was a case study 
of robotic efficiency, overseeing an elabo- 
rate cleanup while calmly drinking a cup 
of coffee,” writes Latimer. “That’s what 
President Bush wanted—a cold-blooded 
competent cleaner.” 

The cleaner quickly went to work. He 
walked into the Pentagon alone. Inherit- 
ing many former Rumsfeld aides, Gates 
told them on his first day that he wouldn't 
be firing anyone. There was no time for 
confirmations, and he was leaving that 
day for Iraq. Gates brought a sense of relief, 
a feeling that an adult was back in charge. 

Two months into his tenure, the 
Washington Post broke the scandal about 
the miserable conditions at Walter Reed 
Army Medical Center and the outdated, 
Kafkaesque bureaucracy facing wounded 
soldiers just to get medical attention and 
benefits. Gates fired the Army’s secretary 
and surgeon general and the hospital com- 
mander. The special-ops community nick- 
named him the Black Chinook—lands at 
night, takes care of business and gets out. 

One of the things his staffers love about 
him is his common sense, I-don’t-get-it at- 
titude toward the stupidity of bureaucracy. 
Now that he’s past worrying about climb- 


‘My view, having done 
this for a long time, is 
you never know. You 
make the best call with 
the judgment you have.’ 


——ROBERT GATES 


ing within that bureaucracy, he has the 
confidence to break it. At the height of the 
Iraq surge in 2007, which Gates supported, 
more than 100 soldiers a month were dy- 
ing. It’s almost impossible as an outsider to 
understand why the Pentagon would not 
want to build the mine-resistant ambush- 
protected vehicles, known as MRAPs, that 
would have saved many of those soldiers’ 
lives. Instead of budgeting for MRAPs, the 
Pentagon was still spending money on out- 
dated weapon systems. So Gates bypassed 
the normal procurement process, created a 
special task force, went to Congress and got 
the money to build them. “Those vehicles 
saved hundreds of lives and limbs,” says a 
senior Pentagon official. 

The same thing happened in Afghani- 
stan. The absurdities of the NATO cam- 
paign, in which each country’s forces 
operate according to their own particular 
caveats—many of which include no fight- 
ing—shocked Gates during his visit a year 
anda half ago. “He heard that we had a sol- 
dier who was shot and was in Spain’s AOR 
{area of responsibility]. The Spanish troops 
had to call back to Madrid to seek permis- 
sion to medevac him,” a Pentagon aide told 
me. “The soldier lived. But Gates was fu- 
rious.” He also heard that while wounded 
soldiers in Iraq were guaranteed a medevac 
within the “golden hour,” in Afghanistan 
they could wait as long as 1 hr. 41 min. 
Gates saw that there were Air Force heli- 
copters sitting on the tarmac at the Bagram 
base, on call for search-and-rescue missions 
to recover downed airplanes—something 
that hadn’t happened in years. Why 
couldn't they be used to evacuate soldiers? 
It was a classic case of interservice rivalry 
getting in the way of practical solutions to 
save lives. Gates insisted that they all ramp 
up their medevac capabilities. Today most 
wounded soldiers are evacuated within an 
hour, and the formerly grounded Air Force 
has begun flying so many missions that 
Army pilots have expressed envy. 


Robert Gates in Afghanistan 


To see more photos of the 
Defense Secretary at work, 
go to time.com/robertgates 


The list of mindless bureaucratic ob- 
stacles that were hampering the war ef- 
fort was dizzying. For example: military 
officers complained that there were not 
enough drones, Predators and unmanned 
reconnaissance in the air to help target in- 
surgent cells. The holdup? Air Force pilots 
are taught to fly real planes, not drones. 
Each pilot costs about $1 million to train. 
And yet some staff sergeants in the Army 
had started operating the drones at a frac- 
tion of the price, with far fewer crashes. 
“If the Army is doing it safer and cheaper 
and able to produce more pilots faster, why 
aren't we doing it to that standard?” Gates 
asked. “This requires a cultural revolu- 
tion in the Air Force,” explained one of his 
staffers—which it got in 2008, after Gates 
fired the civilian and military leaders of the 
service for other reasons. Now the Air Force 
licenses junior officers to fly unmanned 
aircraft, and Gates has tripled the number 
of drones operating in the war zones. 


From the Old School 

A STORY GATES’ STAFF LOVES ABOUT HIM: 
Shortly before Obama’s first state dinner, 
for the Indian Prime Minister in Novem- 
ber, Gates was told that when he entered 
through the East Wing, a gauntlet of press 
would ask him what he was wearing. 
“Why would they ask me that?” he replied. 
Not wanting to be part of the red-carpet 
scene, he slipped in through the quiet 
West Wing entrance and went straight to 
the bar. For dinner he ate half a basket of 
dinner rolls, preferring them to the gour- 
met Indian-fusion cuisine being served to 
the dignitaries in the dining room. 

Gates is a man of old-school habits: a 
Grey Goose at the end of the day and pref- 
erably steak or bacon cheeseburgers for 
lunch and dinner. He doesn’t use a cell 
phone. He asked me during our interview 
if there was tape in my digital recorder. 
Gates keeps a box filled with index cards 
of quotes and anecdotes and one-liners he’s 
collected over the years. His favorite come- 
dians are both dead—George Carlin and 
W.. Fields. Their sensibilities suit Gates’ 
own—taking down institutions, punctur- 
ing pomp. He’s even adopted some of their 
style. He loves to tell the same jokes about 
egos in Washington—“where people say, 
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I'll double-cross that bridge when I get to 
it,” and “the only place in the world you 
can see a prominent person walking down 
lovers’ lane holding his own hand.” 

At the height of the Iraq surge, Gates 
gave a speech to the Marine Corps Asso 
ciation. He began in Johnny Carson fash 
ion with a long, meticulously timed story 
about Nixon’s Secretary of Defense Mel 
Laird on a trip to see the Pope. 

Laird was smoking a cigar, and Henry 
Kissinger told him to at least put it out be 
fore they went inside. “A couple of minutes 
into the Pope’s remarks, Kissinger heard 
this little patting sound, and he looked 
over, and there was a wisp of smoke com 
ing out of Laird’s pocket. The Secretary of 
Defense was on fire. The American party 
heard this slapping and thought they were 
being cued to applaud. And so they did. 
And Henry later told us, ‘God only knows 
what His Holiness thought, seeing the 
American Secretary of Defense immo 
lating himself, and the entire American 
party applauding the fact.’” 

The house fell apart in laughter. His au 
dience captivated, Gates ended the speech 
with the story of Major Douglas Zembiec, 
who'd been dubbed the Lion of Fallujah by 
his soldiers. After a stint at the Pentagon, 
Zembiec went back to Iraq, where he was 
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Ready for duty 

Gates swears in are 
enlisting Marine at the 
U.S. embassy in Kabul 


killed in action. Gates stumbled on his 
words as he went on and could barely fin 
ish. He'd been Secretary of Defense for just 
seven months. They were the bloodiest 
months of the war. Maybe these soldiers 
were dying for naught. By the time he ut 
tered the words that Zembiec had fallen, 
everyone, including Gates, was in tears. 

I asked Gates recently about that night. 
He told me it was not a singular event. “At 
the end of the West Point graduation, I told 
them I considerevery one of them asif they 
were my own sons and daughters. I feel a 
very personal sense of responsibility for 
each and every one of them,” he said. “And 
one of the reasons I’ve stayed on is that I 
worry that whoever comes next won't care 
as deeply, won't do the MRAPs, isn’t willing 
to spend $30 billion to save our kids’ lives 
and limbs. And that is very emotional.” 


Inside Man 

IN LATE 2008, WITH THE IRAQ WAR AND 
the Bush presidency winding down, Gates 
made plans to return to Texas. Just before 


the presidential election, Rhode Island 
Senator Jack Reed contacted Gates. Would 
he be interested in staying on? Would he 
meet with Obama about it? Gates prepared 
some questions. He wanted Obama to 
know where he was coming from. Obama 
read them over and told Reed, “They’re 
right on target. I’m impressed, and it’d be 
useful to have a conversation with him.” 

What did Gates ask the President-elect? 
“T asked him if he could trust me.” 

Gates made himself easy to trust. By 
nature he’s not a guy who seeks the lime 
light, and Obama has no patience for me 
dia hounds. Staffers say it turns out Gates 
has got more in common with Obama 
than he did with Bush. They’re both ce 
rebral, analytical and reflective. “Seeing 
terrorism as a long-term challenge—I 
think that’s kind of fundamental,” Gates 
told me. “And President Obama has pur 
sued that with every bit as much vigor as 
President Bush.” 

Like Obama, Gates can consume reams 
of information. His photographic memory 
is legendary. He is a voracious reader of his 
tory, spy novels and pulp fiction. He’s sub 
scribed to the Book-of-the-Month Club for 
50 years. And he is careful, meticulously 
so. One decades-long colleague told me 
Gates will cancel a briefing if he hasn't 
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done his homework. “Preparation for him 
is a cathartic experience,” says his spokes- 
man Morrell. He vents brutal answers to 
imaginary questions so he can be more 
diplomatic on the Hill. He’s vigilant about 
the stagecraft of statecraft, even taking his 
own messy handwritten notes to meetings 
so his preparation can be seen. 

In his office overlooking the Washing 
ton Monument, Gates has hung portraits 
of the leaders who most inspire him, Eisen- 
hower and Marshall. Since 2007, when 
Gates re-emerged on the government 
speaking circuit, he has had one consis 
tent obsession—the relationship between 
State and Defense. Like a nervous tic, he 
never misses the chance to tell an audience 
how, for most of his career, the secretaries 
of State and Defense have barely been on 
speaking terms. 

Gates has gone out of his way to woo 
Secretary of State Hillary Clinton,so much 
so that they’ve come to seem inseparable. 
“Gates needs her,” says Bruce Riedel, who 
led Obama’s strategic review of Afghani 
stan early last year. “No one would take 
Gates’ view on what the Democratic Party 
would support in Afghanistan seriously. 
He’s not a Democrat.” 

Gates and Clinton have forged a for 
midable partnership. “They were both 
clearly very hardworking students in 
school,” says a Pentagon aide. They speak 
frequently on their secure phones, com 
paring notes before they go to the White 
House. They meet once a week and have 
lunch at either the Pentagon or State ev 
ery month. (“The notion of Condi and 
Rumsfeld having lunch together? Or 
Rumsfeld and Powell?” says a Clinton 
staffer.) Not long after the war-council 
meetings drew toaclose and Obama gave 
his West Point speech, I asked Clinton 
about Gates’ methods. “He listens more 
than he talks. He is very careful about 
when he intervenes and what he says be 
cause he knows his words carry a lot of 
weight,” she said. “I think his ability to 
lead in a quiet and determined way car 
ries a lot more influence,” she added. For 
his part, Gates told me it was key to his 
success that from early on, “Clinton and 
I were on the same page.” 

And yet, though everyone talks about 
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bringing soft power anda civilian surge to 
Afghanistan, in reality there are very few 
civilians to surge with. From the moment 
Gates put McChrystal in charge of the 
war, the military usurped control of the 
Afghanistan debate; ambassador Richard 
Holbrooke, who reports to Clinton as her 
special envoy to the region, was relegated 
to the sidelines. 

Upon arriving in Kabul last spring, 
McChrystal flooded the Afghan country 
side with counterinsurgency experts who 
came up with dire assessments and stated 
aneed for more troops. Even Gates seemed 
blindsided by his own general. Gates had 
been public about avoiding a big Ameri 
can footprint in the Pashtun countryside. 
But after the McChrystal team’s findings 
began leaking, Gates shifted course. To 
me, he said, “Once McChrystal said, ‘This 
is what I need, then I was there. And my 
goal was, how do we get Stan McChrystal 
as much of what he’s asked for as quickly 
as possible?” 

To his credit, Gates is mindful that the 
U.S.’s diplomatic assets pale in compari 
son to its military power. The Pentagon 


Partners Gates with 
Afghan President 
Hamid Karzai in 
Kabul in December 


budget is still $660 billion, compared 
with State’s $51 billion. To audiences, 
Gates often bemoans the fact that the 
State Department’s foreign-service of 
ficers would barely crew one aircraft 
carrier. “We joke that Gates is the best 
surrogate for the State Department. He 
always makes the point that we are un 
derfunded and underresourced,” says a 
Clinton staffer. At the same time, the Pen 
tagon has assumed more of the burdens 
of diplomacy and statecraft. The building 
contains its own mini State Department, 
with regional deputies and country of 
ficers making policies. And that whole 
structure is replicated at the office of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

I was reminded of the power of the 
Pentagon corporation last fall when I fol 
lowed Gates on his visit to the modern 
day riveters of Oshkosh. We went to a 





factory where they were manufacturing 
off-road vehicles that could withstand 
the Afghan Taliban’s powerful new IEDs. 
The workers were heavyset, rough-hewn 
men and women in unlaced boots, jeans, 
flannel shirts and goggles. Gates’ patri- 
otic speech moved them. One woman 
told me that whenever she didn’t feel like 
doing her job tightening those screws, 
she reminded herself that she would be 
saving the life of Johnny from next door. 
Most of the workers travel long distances 
to the factory. All along the road to the 
airport were boarded-up businesses and 
FOR SALE signs. Oshkosh Corp., under 
contract with the Pentagon, is one of the 
few employers around. 

As steward of that Pentagon machine, 
Gates does not like to lose the narrative 
or flow of information. Leaks irritate him 
almost as much as bad performances. But 
his desire to place some limits on what 
the public sees has put him at odds with 
some of this Administration’s political 
supporters, who say Obama campaigned 
on promises to change the culture of se- 
crecy that marked the Bush years. Many 
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‘One of the reasons 
I’ve stayed on is that 
I worry that whoever 
comes next won’t 
care as deeply.’ 


——GATES, ON HIS COMMITMENT TO 
THE WELFARE OF U.S. TROOPS 


of Obama’s liberal supporters were flab- 
bergasted when Obama, through Gates, 
reversed the decision last year to release 
photographs from the Abu Ghraib scan- 
dal as well as cases of military abuse of 
detainees that had been withheld by the 
Bush Administration. Gates personally 
issued an angry letter to the Associated 
Press after it distributed a photograph of 
a soldier dying in Afghanistan, against 
the wishes of his family. The AP argued 
that the public needed to know what was 
going on there. “If you apply the standard 
that [the Pentagon] decides what images 
the public will see, think of the civilian 
massacres we would not know about. The 
poor girlin Vietnam running naked down 
the street away from napalm,” says Ben 
Wizner of the ACLU. “It’s very important 
for us to have that documentary history. 
The backlash they are most concerned 
about is from the American public, not 
the world public.” 


The Dealer 
ANYONE WHO'S KNOWN GATES OVER THE 
years will tell you he’s a guy who holds 
his cards close to his vest and knows just 
when to play them. His timing is impec- 
cable, his negotiating skills unbeatable. 
A man of few hobbies—hiking, B mov 
ies and books—he loves to play hardball 
buying cars. His bargaining skills are so 
legion that a car salesman asked him, 
“Where the hell’d you learn to negoti- 
ate?” Gates replied, “I had a lot of practice 
with the Soviets,” allowing an example 
of Washington bravado to leak from his 
lips. Negotiating what he wants in the 
corridors of power—no one does it bet- 
ter, say his friends. 

What is the end of all that dexterity? Is 
there a Gates vision or doctrine? Or is the 
end the master he serves, the duty of service, 
like the Eagle Scout he was? When I put this 
question to him, he talked about the consis- 
tent focus on reforming the Pentagon's way 
of thinking about war and seeing the wars 
in Iraq and Afghanistan through. 

At that point, an aide stepped in and 
said he was concerned that I was being too 
polite; what I really meant was that he’s a 
chameleon who adapts to the people he 
works for but lacks a strong vision. 


Gates considered that and said there 
was a lot of consistency in his strong sup 
port for surges both in Iraq and Afghani 
stan. His aide interrupted to clarify. “This 
goes back to the Cold War, sir.” Gates 
thought for a moment. Even his chief of 
staff, Robert Rangel, the most influential 
unknown man in Washington, seemed 
curious to see what the boss would say. “If 
there’s a consistency, it is my belief that the 
country is—I am very much an American 
exceptionalist”—he paused—“and I be- 
lieve that we are, as a country, the greatest 
force for good in the history of the world.” 

Those who know Gates consider him 
a realist in the mold of his mentor Brent 
Scowcroft, which is why it was surpris- 
ing to hear such an idealistic answer. But 
American exceptionalism can signify 
many things. Its assertion of America’s 
historical uniqueness can suggest that 
the U.S. has special global obligations 
and privileges. Exceptionalism can be a 
dangerous faith because of how much it 
can extenuate and excuse. Gates is not a 
philosopher, and it is hard to know what 
he means by his profession of the excep- 
tionalist faith. It may be just a fancy way 
of expressing the more prosaic pursuit of 
a great power's long-term strategic goals: 
the Cold War, the long war on terrorism, 
the escalation in Afghanistan. 

It’s understandable why the realist 
might steer away from the label of realism, 
particularly in time of terrorism and war. 
Realism is a fuzzy thing; it can accommo 
date both darkness and light. On the dark 
side, it denotes cynicism, indifference to 
higher principles, opportunism. On the 
positive side, though, it implies a lack of 
dogmatism or ideological blinders, an abil 
ity to respond to the world as it actually is. 

It’s the latter quality that has made 
Gates so valuable. He is a problem solver, 
a fixer and a loyal soldier. In Washington 
those qualities go a long way. For a long 
time now, the wise men in Washington 
have been the problem solvers, and the fix 
ers have been regarded as sages. But the 
fixer is not the moral leader, the one who 
provides American policy with its pur 
poses. It’s worth remembering that what 
finally matters are the values and the prin 
ciples he is fixing for. a 
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How to Tame 
The Deficit 


With our economy on the brink, Americans 
need to cut spending and raise taxes. Sound 
impossible? Here’s a way to forge a grand 
compromise between two warring parties 


BY JEFFREY D. SACHS 


HE BUDGET IS THE MAIN ARENA IN WHICH THE NATION 
as a whole decides on the allocation of resources. 
What we spend money on—and what we don’t— 
reflects what we value as a nation. But making those 
choices isn’t at all simple. It is in the federal budget 
that the breakdown of consensus in America is most vivid and 
most dangerous. One side of the political divide wants to cut 
taxes and shrink existing public services (including support for 
the poor) in the name of cutting wasteful government programs 
and insisting that the poor solve their own problems. The other 
side wants to increase public spending on social and economic 
needs—the poor, the unemployed, infrastructure, education and 
the environment—even as it remains unclear 
on how to fund the outlays. 

With these divisions unresolved, we've 
landed in a first-rate mess. Compared with 
those in other rich countries, taxes in the U.S. 
are low. Yet government spending is persis- 
tently higher than taxes: the budget deficit is at 
a record high for peacetime, and Washington 
is utterly paralyzed when it comes to address- 
ing urgent needs. The only thing that reliably 
grows in our economy is the public debt. 

During the first full budget year of the 
Obama Administration (fiscal year 2010, 
which runs from October 2009 to the end of 
September 2or10), both sides “won” yet again: 
taxes were cut; spending was increased. Ac- 
cording to the latest projections by the Ad- 
ministration in presenting the fiscal year 


The Deficit 


Government deficit or surplus 
as a percentage of GDP 





years to come—as high as $752 billion, roughly 4% of GDP, in 
2015—<despite some rosy economic and budgetary assumptions. 
Meanwhile, as the Treasury borrows to fill the gargantuan gap 
between revenue and outlays, the stock of government debt is 
soaring. In fiscal year 2010, the Obama budget office projects 
that the public debt will increase by $1.75 trillion. That amounts 
to roughly $15,000 per household. Through 2o15 the cumulative 
rise in the debt is projected to exceed $6 trillion. 

How much does that matter? Some liberals say not to worry. 
They point out that the New Deal was funded by deficits, claim 
that interest costs on the debt will be minor and insist that fiscal 
scolds are putting accounting niceties ahead of economic needs. 
They exaggerate on all of these counts. When 
the New Deal deployed deficit spending from 
1933 to ’36, the deficits were around 5% of GDP, 
compared with around 10% today. The publicly 
held debt was rather stable, around 40% of GDP 
then, but it will soon reach 60% of GDP in 2o10, 
and on the Administration's budget plans will 
rise above 70% by 2012. What’s more, in the 
1930s the debt was financed domestically—by 
Americans. Today about half of public debt 
is held by the rest of the world, much of it by 
China and Japan. In the New Deal era, taxes 
could easily rise to cover the increased cost of 
servicing interest on the debt. Today we have 
no agreement on how such debt servicing will 
be paid for. And we face another unprecedented 
challenge: large increases in entitlement spend- 
ing asashare of GDP are likely to continue into 


2o11 budget, the deficit is now expected to 
reach $1.6 trillion, an astounding 10.6% of 
gross domestic product (GDP). Some of that 
reflects the downturn in the business cycle, 
which cuts into tax revenue while boosting 
unemployment compensation, bank bail 
outs and other spending. Yet there’s nothing 
temporary about the enormous deficits. The 
Obama budget office projects megadeficits for 


deficit won't disappear as quickly 
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HERE TO STAY 


The U.S. ran large deficits during 
WW II, which were erased by the 
postwar boom. Today’s $1.6 trillion 


the 2020s and ’30s as the population ages and 
health care costs mount. 

Let’s look more closely at budget revenue 
and outlays. In a normal year, our federal tax 
system takes in around 17% of GDP—less in 
the current recession and more in years of fi- 
nancial bubbles, when capital-gains-tax col- 
lections are high. It’s important to understand 
what that revenue buys us. Military spending 
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accounts for around 5% of GDP. Health spending (including Medi- 
care, Medicaid and veterans’ health) is around 5% of GDP, as is So- 
cial Security (retirement, disability and veterans’ benefits). Interest 
payments on the debt will soon reach 2% of GDP. In short, the Fed- 
eral Government collects tax revenue sufficient to cover just four 
budget items. The rest of the budget is funded by borrowing. 

Here are some of the things not covered by government rev- 
enue that we are currently borrowing to pay for: homeland secu- 
rity, unemployment compensation, job training, support for state 
and local governments, federal higher-education outlays, satellites 
and manned space missions, the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, the National Institutes of 
Health, the National Oceanic and Atmospher- 
ic Administration, community development, 
food stamps, low-cost housing, roads, bridges, 
environmental protection and conservation, 
emergency relief and reconstruction (like in 
New Orleans), the judicial and penal systems, 
international diplomacy and poverty reduc- 
tion, renewable energy. These aren’t tempo- 
rary programs or things we can do without. 
They are core public services needed for an 
efficient and fair economy. 

Indeed, many of these items are already 
deeply underfunded. Programs for the poor 
are often brutally squeezed. Shortfalls in 
education outlays are shortchanging young 
people, forcing many to leave college before 
they graduate because families are unable to 
cover college tuition. The conversion to clean 
energy is stymied by a lack of cash. Future 
NASA missions are being scrubbed. The list 
is long and perilous. 

Until both political parties make a serious 
effort to improve the performance of govern- 
ment while shrinking its swelling deficits, 
Americans will watch both their quality of 
life and their country’s standing in the world 
erode. Returning to fiscal responsibility 
while safeguarding needed public services 
and investments won't be easy, but it isn’t 
impossible. Here’s how it can be done. 


MIND THE GAP 


Living Beyond Our Means 

SOME WASTE CAN SURELY BE CUT. ENDING THE WARS IN IRAQ 
and Afghanistan, slashing pay to overpriced contractors and 
eliminating unnecessary weapons systems could perhaps save 2% 
to 3% of GDP each year. These are areas where the U.S. is squander- 
ing its income and blood, yet the President’s proposed budget for 
fiscal year 2011 would actually increase military spending to more 
than $750 billion, from around $720 billion this year. Military 
spending dwarfs almost everything else. In the White House’s 
proposed budget, military spending would be nearly six times the 
federal outlay for education and 26 times the outlays for develop- 
ment assistance and humanitarian aid—despite the fact that the 
Administration often promotes development as a central pillar of 
our national-security strategy. 

Medicare and Medicaid could surely be made more efficient, 
but cost cutting would only partly offset the rising bills that are 
inevitable given our aging population. We're not going to find 
great net savings in the core entitlement programs even if we 
reform them. And eliminating the infamous earmarks would 
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save around $11 billion, or less than 1% of the budget deficit. 

At the state level, the fiscal situation is equally dire, though 
because of budget-balancing rules, most states are slashing 
public services rather than running large deficits. It’s not just 
California; dozens of states are grappling with a combined 
deficit of tens of billions of dollars. Police, public health, edu- 
cation, roads, libraries and other services are all on the chop- 
ping block. The states currently collect an additional 10% or 
so of national income in tax revenue and receive about 3.5% 
of national income in transfers from Washington. The total 
tax take, federal plus state, amounts to 28% 
to 30% of GDP. That is more than ro per- 
centage points lower than the average total 
revenue collections in Europe. 


Is There a Middle Path? 

GIVEN THOSE REALITIES, ANY TALK OF NEW 
tax cuts to solve the economic crisis, an idea 
supported by many Republicans, is fiscal fan- 
tasy. But so too is Obama’s campaign pledge 
of tax cuts for all households earning less 
than $250,000 per year. That promise is im- 
possible to honor if the government is going 
to maintain a shred of fiscal responsibility. 
We can and should claw back about 0.4% of 
GDP in revenue from taxpayers who make 
more than $250,000, as Obama has proposed. 
But even with rollbacks of tax cuts for the 
rich, the fiscal gap will remain enormous. 

The hard truth is that even if the military 
budget is eventually trimmed by 2% to 3% of 
GDP, the Bush Administration’s tax cuts for 
cyan the rich are ended, all earmarks are eliminated 
and entitlement programs are reformed, the 
deficit will remain large and public services 
in many areas will remain threadbare. There 
is no way to close the deficit merely by cutting 
waste, fraud and abuse and levying higher tax- 
es on the rich. Inevitably we will have to raise 
tax collections as a share of national income 
in ways that will also hit the middle class. 
Fortunately, there are methods of doing this that will protect the 
economy, help the poor and those with urgent needs and spur eco- 
nomic competitiveness by putting America back in the forefront of 
science, technology and clean and reliable energy. 

We need a new political consensus. No doubt the Republi- 
cans are just waiting for Obama to reverse his campaign prom- 
ise on taxes so that they can pounce, just as Democrats did when 
George H.W. Bush broke his “Read my lips,” no-new-taxes prom- 
ise. Such is politics, where the first rule is to pander to antitax 
sentiment. But if we carry on down that road, we will end up 
with a much deeper fiscal crisis—the kind where the dollar col- 
lapses, foreigners stop buying Treasury bills and public services 
fall apart while inflation soars. Instead, we might, just might, 
begin to coalesce around a shared set of ideas, putting aside 
our ideological blinkers and forging compromises on common 
ground. The essence of the compromise, I believe, would be for 
Republicans to accept collecting higher tax revenue as a share 
of GDP, with the money to be directed mainly at education, 
training, poverty relief, infrastructure and deficit cutting, while 
Democrats discard the tax-only-the-rich approach and look in- 
stead to broad-based taxes and low marginal tax rates. 
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Both sides could agree, for example, on a value-added tax 
(VAT)—a sort of national sales tax—combined with closing 
loopholes and reducing some marginal tax rates, including 
the corporate tax rate. Democrats traditionally champion tax 
progressivity. But they should learn from the European social 
democrats, who know that it’s more important to be progressive 
on the spending side—in education, poverty relief and public 
services—than to focus tax policy only on the rich. Low corpo- 
rate tax rates, meanwhile, help maintain global competitiveness 
and retain jobs. The Scandinavian countries of Denmark, Nor- 
way and Sweden, for example, avoid levying 
crushing taxes on businesses in order to keep 
their economies competitive. They establish 
fairness not so much by progressive tax re- 
gimes as through spending on health, edu- 
cation, training and child care. That has the 
effect of boosting the well-being of lower- 0% 
income families alongside the middle class. 


U.S. Debt 


A Grand Compromise 20: 
BOTH DEMOCRATS AND REPUBLICANS COULD 

also coalesce around another concept: fis- 

cal subsidiarity. This doctrine holds that aU 
problems should be solved at the lowest 
government level feasible; it means that 
more federal revenue would be transferred 
to states, cities and towns, leaving less for 
programs directed from Washington. Dem- 80 
ocrats have traditionally looked to federal 
programs as key for social relief and public 
investments. Yet more than ever, sustain- _—_ 100 
able reforms need local design and back- 
ing. Suppose that we finally agree to collect 
more revenue in order to boost spending on 
health care, education and clean energy. The 
increased taxes would be collected by the 
Federal Government and then transferred to 
state governments, which would design and 
implement the public programs together 
with local governments. 

A third point of convergence could be to 
rely on market-type solutions whenever possible. If Republicans 
accept the need for greater public revenue to address social needs, 
Democrats could accept the use of school vouchers and personal- 
ized health and education accounts as a means to instill personal 
responsibility within government-financed programs. Similarly, 
Democrats and Republicans could agree to implement a carbon 
tax rather than a cumbersome, Wall Street-run cap-and-trade 
system as the way to help us move to a low-carbon energy sys- 
tem. The government would phase in a gradually rising tax on 
carbon dioxide emitted into the air from coal plants and other 
facilities, with a lead time to encourage the shift toward nuclear, 
solar and wind power. Similarly, both parties could accept that 
upgrades in infrastructure (roads, power, environmental con- 
servation and the like) would be financed through tolls and user 
fees; such mechanisms place the financing burden, as much as 
possible, on the beneficiaries of the spending. 

Finally, our political leaders could agree to get the runaway 
military budget under control. Just as Republican President 
Dwight Eisenhower once warned us, the corporate lobbies for 
weapons systems are so powerful that Congress has a difficult 
time cutting wasteful programs even when they're rejected by 
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Public debt is soaring as a share 

of GDP. Taxes will have to rise or 
spending will have to be cut to make 
room for rising interest payments 


the brass. Perhaps we can also agree that pumping more than 
$x trillion into Afghanistan and Iraq was a colossal waste of 
treasure that should finally be halted rather than ratcheted up 
yet again in Afghanistan. A few billion dollars for water, clin- 
ics, schools and improved agriculture for the peasant villages of 
Afghanistan’s countryside would bring stability much sooner 
than $roo billion per year in military spending, which is likely 
to perpetuate the cycle of violence and instability. 

There's a lot of potential common ground in that list. But com- 
promises like these won't happen unless two conditions are met. 
The first is that taxes can no longer be a game 
of political chicken, with each side waiting 
to pounce on whoever utters the T word first. 
Since that game has been the Republican strat- 
egy for 30 years, a national breakthrough will 
require Republican statesmen who will tell 
the public the truth: that higher tax revenue 
as ashare of GDP must be part of the fiscal so- 
lution, just as much as sensible tax reform and 
compromises on how and where the revenue 
is spent. Unfortunately, a proposal for a bipar- 
tisan commission that might have moved the 
country in that direction was recently nixed 
by Senate Republicans, precisely out of fear 
that some Republican commission members 
might have signed on to such a compromise. 
The uncompromising, antitax Republican po- 
sition is simply too good at the polls. So now 
we'll need straight-up leadership, without the 
shield of a commission. 

Second, Congress and the White House 
have to be weaned off lobbyists, who have 
done so much to foster the antitax mood. 
This past year saw another record for lobby- 
ing outlays, as corporate funds were shov- 
eled into campaigns and the pockets of 
members of Congress, their staffs and their 
families. The recent Supreme Court ruling 
on corporate campaign financing may have 
temporarily killed the chance to restrain the 
pernicious role of money in politics. 

Only the size of our problem and the centrality of the U.S. in 
the world economy make the U.S. unique. Countless countries 
have gone through fiscal adjustments involving politically pain- 
ful tax increases and spending cuts. Ireland and the U.K. are now 
raising taxes to reduce gaping budget deficits. Canada adopted a 
VAT-type tax in the rggos. The U.S. has often pushed the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund to tell countries much poorer and more 
fragile than our own that painful fiscal adjustments are needed. 
Now the U.S. is acting with the same irresponsibility we've so 
often bemoaned elsewhere. 

So here are the key questions. Will we kill our economic 
future by shortchanging the public on investments needed to 
modernize the economy and train the workforce? Will we bor- 
row heavily from China and other countries to cover today’s 
spending while racking up massive bills for our children? Or 
might we just decide to protect the future of our country through 
a judicious mix of tax increases and spending cuts that will bring 
honor to this generation and prosperity to the next? a 
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The Calculator 


Douglas Elmendorf of the Congressional Budget Office is 
the one numbers guy in Washington everyone trusts 


BY KAREN TUMULTY 





OUGLAS ELMENDORF DOESN'T 

look like the kind of guy who 

could intimidate those at the 

pinnacles of power. A soft- 

spoken academic who coaches 
his daughters’ soccer team, he is described 
by virtually everyone who knows him as 
a genuinely nice guy. But consider some 
of the things that have been said about 
the director of the Congressional Budget 
Office (CBO) and his ideas during the past 
year. “Off the wall,” fumed Dave Obey, the 
famously volatile chairman of the House 
Appropriations Committee. Senate ma- 
jority leader Harry Reid has suggested— 
and not in a nice way—that Elmendorf’s 
presumption is such that “maybe what he 
should do is run for Congress.” And Senate 
Finance Committee chairman Max Bau- 
cus has felt the need to inform him, “You 
might be Moses but not God.” 

Maybe not, but what comes out of El- 
mendorf’s office is just about the closest 
thing there is to Holy Writ in Washing- 
ton these days. In a nondescript build- 
ing across a freeway from the Capitol, 
on a floor where J. Edgar Hoover once 
housed the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion’s fingerprint files, the CBO has for 
decades been regarded as the unbiased 
scorekeeper in the capital’s never ending 
budget battles, which alone gets to judge 
whether legislation will add to or light- 
en the national debt. A bumper sticker 
posted ona billboard in the hallway gives 
you an idea of what passes for humor in 
a place as wonky as this: 1 BRAKE FOR 
UNFUNDED MANDATES. 

The latest dose of reality from El- 
mendorf'’s CBO: a forecast that the fed- 
eral deficit will reach $1.35 trillion this 
year—$4,400 for every American. All that 
red ink means the overal] debt will rise to 
$8.8 trillion by the end of 2010, or about 
60% of gross domestic product—the high- 
est level of public debt since 1952. “There's 
a fundamental disconnect between the 
level of benefits that people want the gov- 
ernment to provide, particularly for older 
Americans, and the amount of resources 
that people want to send to Washington 


to pay for those benefits,” Elmendorf says. 
“To make the fiscal policies sustainable 
will require some resolution of that fun- 
damental disconnect.” 

President Obama’s limited spending 
freeze won't in itself do much to address 
that disconnect, Elmendorf suggests. The 
CBO director projects that even if such 
a spending cap were to extend to all dis- 
cretionary government outlays (Obama 
would exempt national security), it would 
save only $10 billion in the next fiscal year, 
less than 1% of the budget. Nor is it likely 
that Congress will make much ofa dentin 
the problem, at least not in the short term. 

Delivering the grim budgetary news 


Elmendorf rarely 
gives a television 
interview and says 
he is still startled 
when someone 
recognizes him 


is the job of Elmendorf’s little agency (250 
employees). Over the past year, the CBO 
took on particular importance in deter- 
mining the shape and even the fate of 
Obama’s signature domestic initiative, 
health care reform. It is the CBO that will 
decide the politically loaded question of 
whether reform actually saves the Trea- 
sury money or instead adds to the deficit. 
(So far, the CBO has given it a thumbs-up.) 
The President has focused even more at- 
tention on the CBO’s numbers by insisting 
that any bill reaching his desk not add to 
the deficit over the next 10 years. Obama 
has even set a target—an overall price tag 
of $900 billion or less—that has put law- 
makers in the position of tweaking and 
twisting every line of the health care bill 
so that it comes in under that amount. 

In a job that is subject to enormous 
political pressure, seen and unseen, from 
both parties, Elmendorf is nobody’s push- 
over. In July, he rocked Capitol Hill when 


he testified that instead of bringing the 
government’s health care costs down, ear- 
lier versions of legislation under consid- 
eration in both the House and the Senate 
would drive them up faster. “I can think of 
30 ways to say that, that would have been 
honest but would have gotten less in the 
way of headlines,” says Urban Institute 
president Robert Reischauer, one of El- 
mendorf’s predecessors as the head of the 
CBO. “I fired off a congratulatory e-mail.” 

Elmendorf’s pronouncement led the 
White House to regroup. A few days later, 
Obama summoned Elmendorf, former 
CBO director Alice Rivlin, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology economist Jonathan 
Gruber and Harvard University’s David Cut 
ler to the Oval Office to go over the bills and 
find other ways to wring out savings. 

The major complaint about Elmendorf 
has been that he is being too cautious in 
crediting the health care legislation for the 
savings it could achieve. One of his critics 
is Peter Orszag, his immediate predeces- 
sor at the CBO and the current head of the 
White House Office of Management and 
Budget. At one point, Orszag—who devoted 
much of his tenure at the CBO to laying 
the groundwork for health care reform— 
went so far as to accuse his former agency 
of having “overstepped” its mission by 
displaying a tendency toward “exaggerat- 
ing costs and underestimating savings.” 
Among economists, those are fighting 
words. They may also reflect the difference 
between one who works for the President 
and one who does not. (Orszag declined to 
be interviewed for this article.) 

Though Elmendorf, 47, hasn’t always 
told lawmakers what they wanted to hear 
in his year on the job, he has won wide 
praise for his independence. A native of 
upstate New York, he taught at Harvard 
before joining the CBO as an analyst in 
1993. Since then, he has done stints at the 
Federal Reserve, the Council of Economic 
Advisers and the Treasury Department. 
“I have enormous respect for him,” says 
Senate Budget Committee chairman Kent 
Conrad. “He plays it straight, and he’s enor- 
mously serious about getting it right.” 
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Sound the alarm Elmendorf warns that the 
government is spending far beyond its means 


While Elmendorf’s career has moved 
on the same track as Orszag’s—before 
arriving at the CBO, for instance, Elmen 
dorf, like Orszag, had served as head of the 
Brookings Institution’s Hamilton Project, 
an economic-research program—the two 
men’s styles could hardly be more dif. 
ferent. Orszag sought a high profile for 
a bureaucrat, lecturing frequently and 
spending so much time in television stu- 
dios that he carried his own makeup. El- 
mendorf rarely gives a television interview 
and says he is still startled when someone 
recognizes him as he is commuting home 
on the subway. (Orszag, who was recently 
discovered to have fathered a child with a 
former girlfriend, now enjoys a different 
kind of notoriety.) 

But Elmendorf acknowledges that he 
has benefited enormously from the work 
Orszag did before he left for the Obama 
White House. Orszag expanded the 
CBO staff, particularly the number who 
specialize in health care, and produced 
volumes of research on the subject. None- 
theless, Elmendorf says, the workload 
this year has been such that his staff has 
been working six to seven days a week, 
with computer traffic often continuing 
until 3 a.m. 

Now, with the health care plan in deep 
political trouble, the focus for both Con 
gress and the White House is shifting 
from expanding government to shrinking 
it. Lawmakers will again turn to the CBO 
for an honest assessment of what actually 
cuts the deficit and what merely pretends 
to. Elmendorf is the first to concede that 
even the most sophisticated CBO micro 
simulation model is not the same thing as 
a crystal ball. “We tell people all the time 
that our results are very uncertain,” he 
says. “Every number that we give needs 
to be viewed as the middle of a fairly wide 
distribution of possible actual outcomes.” 

Translation: The CBO may not always 
be accurate, but it’s as close as Washington 
is ever likely to get. a 
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Lindsey Vonn 


United States 


SHE PICKS UP SPEED AND HOLDS IT THE WAY A CLOTHES 
dryer holds lint. “What defines me as a downhiller is my 
determination and my need for speed. I love going fast,” 
says Vonn, the favorite in the women’s downhill, super-G 
and super combined. A skier’s ability to maintain speed 
through the turns is the difference between Vonn’s ending 
up on the podium or her posterior. At 70 m.p.h. (about 
115 km/h), the centrifugal force a skier like Vonn generates 
wants to fling her off the mountain. You've probably seen 
the clips of a skier losing it: the rag-doll figure cartwheel 
ing down the mountain, equipment and goggles flying off 
in what skiers call a yard sale. Vonn had one ina practice 
run before the 2006 Games at Torino and got carted off toa 
hospital. Incredibly, she returned to ski two days later but 
was in no shape to medal in those games. 

This year, no one on earth is skiing better than Vonn. 
In fact, no one has been skiing as well as she has over the 
past two years. Vonn has won the women’s World Cup ski 
title two years running, and she’s heading fora third. At 
the Olympics, it’s possible that Vonn may win five medals, 
including ones in her so-called weaker disciplines of slalom 
and giant slalom. But that’s the same prediction that was 
made about Bode Miller four years ago—and he flopped. 

Vonn is a different kind of racer. Miller skied as if 
he were searching for land mines, and he occasionally 
found one with his nimble, improvisational, go-for-broke 
approach. Vonn skies as if she’s magnetically attached to 
the fall line. The key is incredible strength and technique 
that lets her power through turns that would shred others. 
She’s so strong that she skis on longer, stiffer men’s skis, 
which help her hold a faster line. The strength comes 
from training six hours a day, often including a three- or 
four-hour bike ride to build endurance and keep her heart 
rate relatively low at high speeds on the slopes. 

That and being stone-cold fearless. “Sometimes you 
see me with my hip on the ground and my feet far away,” 
she says. “To do that as fast as we go, it’s pretty dangerous. It 
just comes from pushing the limits constantly.” 

BILL SAPORITO 


The Winter 
To see ongoing coverage of the Olympics, including 
photos and dispatches, go to time.com/olympics 
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3. Yu Na Kim 


FIGURE SKATING 
South Korea 


Taekwondo, archery, 
short track—these 

are the niche sports 

in which South Korea 
tends to dominate. But a 
bright-light event such 
as figure skating? You 
bet, ever since Kim, 

19, began racking up 
championships and 
setting records with the 
highest-scoring perfor- 
mances, quietly making 
her case to be the Olym- 
pic gold-medal favorite. 
Steady and consistent 
almost to the point of 
appearing robotic, Kim 
rarely slips on the ice— 
a skill that has served 
her well in the points 
based judging system. 
She's the current world 
champion and trains in 
Toronto but is hard to 
miss in Seoul—her im- 
age adorns buses, stores 
and cosmetics counters. 
When it comes to per- 
forming, the unflap- 
pable teen always 
delivers; Kim stood at 
the top of the podium 
in every competition 
she entered this season. 
—ALICE PARK 


4. Mao Asada 
FIGURE SKATING 
Japan 

The Land of the 

Rising Sun would like 
nothing better than 

to claim back-to-back 
Olympic ladies skating 
champions, and 


Shaun White 
SNOWBOARDING 


United States 


The Flying Tomato Is all grown up. Since emerging on the world stage in 
Torino, where White was the rebel with the flowing red hair who won an 


electrifying gold on the half-pipe, the snowboarder has become a pitchman for 
American Express and HP; he also sells a clothing line at Target. Dude, you 
are so mainstream. Now 23, White insists he’s not distracted by his business 
endeavors. It helps that Red Bull, another Tomato sponsor, built a private half- 
pipe for him in the Colorado backwoods so he could perfect his tricks for the 
Olympics, including the Double McTwist 1260 he just unveiled at a Grand Prix, 
in which he does a double backward flip with 3% revolutions. “I've got some 
stuff in store,” White says. “And I've been working on some tricks that will 


hopefully be a next-generation thing, you know what | mean?” It means the 


odds are he'll wow us once again. —SEAN GREGORY 
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Asada, 19, may be just 
the one to step into 
countrywoman Shizuka 


| Arakawa’s golden 
| skates. Her ace on the 


ice is the triple Axel, 


| the most difficult jump 


performed by a female 
skater. She landed one 
successfully at her 
national championships 
in December to secure 
her Olympic berth, but 


| It's high-risk; she’s 


flopped a couple of 
times too. With Kim 
known to be one of the 
most consistent skaters 
in the sport, a golden 
repeat for Japan may slip 
past Asada. —A.P. 


5. Sidney Crosby 
ICE HOCKEY 


Canada 


Pressure? What pres- 
sure? You're only the 
greatest hockey player 
on the planet, probably 


| the best since Wayne 


| whichis not 
| only hosting 


| team has won just 
| one Olympic title 


Gretzky, and a Stanley 
Cup winner at the 
age of 21. The 
sport is the 
national 
treasure 

of your 
country, 


these Olympics 
but demanding 
gold; yet the men’s 









| since 1952. Nah, Crosby 


needn't worry about dis 
appointing the Canuck 
puckheads. The star 
center for the Pittsburgh 
Penguins is making his 
Olympic debut: Sid the 
Kid was left off the 2006 
team by Gretzky 
himself, since 
The Great One 
thought Crosby 
was too young. 
The squad 
could have 
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used him—Canada lost 
in the quarters, and over 
the last four games of 
the Olympic tourna- 
mentit failed to score 

in 11 of the 12 periods. 
“T’'m trying to worry 
about things [with the 
Penguins] right now,” 
Crosby, 22, told report- 
ers in January when 
asked about Olympic 
expectations. “When 
it’s time, it’s time.” Yes, 
it’s time, Sidney: an 
entire nation will be 
watching. 


6. Apolo Ohno 


SHORT-TRACK 
SPEEDSKATING 
United States 


—$.G. 


The soul patch is back. 
With one more podium 
finish in Vancouver, 
Ohno, who already 
owns five medals—two 
gold, two silver and a 
bronze—from his prior 
two Olympic runs, 
would pass legendary 


| speedskater Eric Heiden 


| as the American man 





| the lead in a movie (he 





with the most career 
medals from the Winter 
Olympics. His chances 
are best in the 1,000 
meters. He'll have an 
army of followers, as 
the Games will unfold a 
couple of hours north of | 
his hometown, Seattle. 
So what's next for Ohno, 
27, who has been a 
full-time skater since he 
was 12? Hollywood is 
possible: Ohno says he 
has already been offered 





declined because it 
interfered with training), 
and he won Dancing 
with the Stars in 2007. 
He's not stressed 

about the future. 
“Coming from a sports 
background, whether | 
want to be on TV or go 
into the business world,” 
says Ohno, “I have no 
fear.” —S.G. 
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7. Carlo Janka 


ALPINE SKIING 
Switzerland 


Many skiers have been 
inspired by the legend- 
ary Austrian Hermann 
Maier. The Herminator 
mesmerized a Swiss 
teenager named Carlo 
Janka, who was suf- 
ficiently motivated to 
pursue skiing over soc- 
cerin high school. Good 
choice. The 23-year-old 
Janka emulated his hero 
by winning a trio of 
Alpine events—giant 
slalom, downhill and 
super combined—at 
Beaver Creek, Colo., last 
December, 10 years after 
Maier did his triple. 

Known as the Ice- 
man for his laid-back 
style, Janka also smoked 
the competition in Janu- 
ary to win the treacher- 
ous Lauberhorn down 
hill in his homeland by 
a huge margin. 

In Vancouver, Janka 
will be making his 
Olympic debut. His run 
to the podium will have 
to go through country- 
men Didier Cuche and 
Michael Walchhofer, 
as well as the Hermina- 
tor’s successors on the 
powerful Austrian 
team, which includes 
Benjamin Raich and 
Marcel Hirscher. “I 
don’t know yet what it’s 
like to be at the Olympic 
Games,” says Janka. “I 
think everything will 
be very special.” If the 
Iceman continues his 
hot skiing, it surely will 
be.—GLEN LEVY 
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Meryl Davis and Charlie White 
ICE DANCING 


United States 


Always the bridesmaid, never the bride. That's 
been a frustration for American ice dancers at 
the world championships and the Olympics. 


No U.S. couple has ever won either title. Tanith 


Belbin and Ben Agosto came close, earning 
silver medals in both, but Davis, 23, and White, 
22, just bested them at the U.S. championships, 
earning their second national title. Both teams 
will compete in Vancouver. When paired with 
White as a youngster, Davis was so shy that she 
couldn't look her partner in the eyes, so their 
coach threatened to place a sticker on White's 
forehead to give her something to gaze at. Now 
well past that awkwardness, the pair compete 
with an intricate series of passionate dances and 

} are looking to glide into their—and America’s— 

| first gold in the Olympics. 


8. Evan Lysacek 
FIGURE SKATING 
United States 


He's the world cham- 
pion, but he finished 
| second to country- 
| man Jeremy Abbott at 
| the U.S. nationals in 
| January. The 24-year-old 
| Illinois native packs 
intricate footwork 
and quite a few 
triple jumps into his 
programs, but he’s 
failed to landaclean 
quad all season. 
Under the points 


—A.P. 


laden scoring system, a 
high-rating quad jump 
may be mandatory if 
Lysacek wants to reach 
the podium. The quad 
question will also 
have to be answered 
by returning Olympic 
and world champion 
Evgeny Plushenko of 
Russia and newcomer 
Patrick Chan of Canada. 
Lysacek says he’s not 
worried about that 
quad. “The Olympics,” 
he says, “is a different 
ball game.” —a.P. 





9. Shani Davis 


SPEEDSKATING 
United States 


He's a gold-medal 
enigma and perhaps the 
sole reason to watch 
long-track speedskating, 
the dullest spectator 
sport on earth unless 
you are sitting with the 
inexplicably rabid Dutch 
skating fans. In Torino, 
Davis, a rare athlete 
from the inner city who 
found a Winter Olympic 
sport, won gold in the 
1,000-m race and silver 
in the 1,500 m in 2006. 
But his off-the-ice 
surliness and a feud 
with fellow American 


| Chad Hedrick over 





Davis’ refusal to skate 
in a team event clouded 
his accomplishments. 
Davis, 27, now holds the 
world record in both the 
1,000 and 1,500, and 
will skate four individual 
events in Vancouver. As 
usual, Dutch stars like 
Sven Kramer will stand 
in his way, cheered on 
by orange-clad fans who 
treat skating against the 
clock as if it were the 


| Super Bowl and World 


Cup final combined. 

Will Davis be a little 
less grumpy this time 
around? Well, it looks 
as if he and Hedrick 
have made peace. 


| But in December, 





Davis bizarrely called 
comedian Stephen 
Colbert a “jerk.” This, 
after Colbert stepped 
in to help underwrite 
the U.S. team after its 
main sponsor, Dutch 
bank DSB, went under. 
Perhaps a gold-medal 


| romp will cheer him 


up. —S.G. 


saved his sight. With 


| Night Train—couldend | 


| feel,” he says. “Driv 





10. Steven Holcomb 


BOBSLED 
United States 





When you're legally 
blind, your career as 

a driver of a 500-Ib. 

(225 kg) sled hurtling at 
some 90 m.p.h. (about 
150 km/h) down a wind- 
ing track figures to be 
pretty much over. Hol- 
comb, 29, faced this dire 
prognosis two years ago, 
when a degenerative eye 
condition left him with 
20/500 vision. However, 
an experimental pro 
cedure in which doctors 
placed permanent 
lenses in Holcomb’s eyes 





his eyesight restored, 


Holcomb went on to 


wina world champion 
ship last season. This 
year, Holcomb won 
the overall World Cup 
crown, and his four 
man team—which rides | 
ina sled nicknamed the 





a 62-year Olympic gold- 
medal drought for the 
Americans, 

Looking back, Hol 
comb thinks his vision 
problems have actually 
helped his performance. 
“One reason I developed 
as a driver so quickly, 
not being able to see, is 
I had to rely more on 
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ing by feel is better.” 
Holcomb has even 
found a way to replicate 
that sensation: “My 

visor on my helmet is 

all scratched up and 

dirty, and I don’t plan on 
changing it or cleaning 

it. I don’t want to see too 
much. That’s too much 
information.” —s.G. 
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MARRIAGE 
Divorcing 
While Dying. 
Why some 
people opt to 
go through 
two awful 
things at once 


BY BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


DENNIS HOPPER IS NOT WORLD 
famous because of his stabili 
ty and family values. He made 
Easy Rider; it would be a let 
down if he were Mr. Domesti- 
cated. But even by Hollywood 
standards, the unraveling of 
his fifth marriage is a barn 
burner. The actor, 73, filed 

for divorce from the former 
Victoria Duffy, 42, his wife 

of 13 years, in December in 
the midst of his life-or-death 
battle against metastasized 
cancer. She countersued in 
January. Among the milder 
of her claims was that he was 
not in his right mind. 

Then there’s Elizabeth 
Edwards, wife of the former 
presidential hopeful and Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. Her 





IMlustration for TIME by John Hersey 49 


In Sickness or in Health. What led these 





spouses to split amid serious ailments? 





NEWT GINGRICH 

He reportedly visited 
his first wife, Jackie, the 
day after an operation 
for uterine cancer in 
1980 to discuss the 
terms of their divorce 


WHY THEN? 

He actually filed for 
divorce two years 
earlier and was already 
dating Marianne 
Ginther, who would 
become his next—but 
not last—wife 


Stage 4 cancer is incurable, but 
she and John Edwards have 
decided to separate, reportedly 
at her behest. 

Is divorcing while dying— 
or at least facing down death— 
just one of those inexplicable 
things famous people do, like 
releasing a signature scent or 
giving their children embar- 
rassing names? Why would 
anyone go through it, consid- 
ering the irreconcilable differ- 
ences they already have with 
their mortality? 

The Edwards split may be 
a special case, but the Hopper 
schism appears to center on 
an all-too-familiar family bug- 
bear, money. Neither of the 
Hoppers’ lawyers would com- 
ment, but their divorce filings 
indicate this may be his way 
of choosing sides in a looming 
fight over his estate. 

Bad health news is often a 
catalyst in a marriage. Those 
on their way to splitsville take 
a shortcut; those in (relative) 
harmony draw even closer. 
Those whose children do not 
like the new spouse hear more 
about it—and about the will. 
For these reasons, marital and 





ELIZABETH EDWARDS 
Despite having 

Stage 4 breast cancer, 
she recently separated 
from husband John, with 
whom she is raising two 
children under 18 


WHY NOW? 

A friend of Elizabeth's 
issued a statement 
confirming the couple's 
separation on Jan. 27, 
six days after John 
publicly admitted to 
fathering a love child 


estate-planning lawyers say, 
deathbed divorce is not as un- 
common as you might think. 

“A spouse is pretty much 
the only person you can’t cut 
out of a will,” says Wynne 
Whitman, an estate-planning 
lawyer in New Jersey. Al- 
though the law differs from 
state to state, attorneys say 
statutes and courts tend to 
favor surviving spouses in 
determining inheritances, 
especially if there are minor 
children. (The Hoppers have 
a 6-year-old.) The court might 
even posthumously change 
a prenuptial agreement, 
which the Hoppers also have 
and which Victoria Hopper 
is challenging. 

But even the not particu- 
larly rich sometimes want to 
disinherit a spouse. “There 
are a surprising number 
of people who have been 
separated for decades but have 
never been divorced,” says 
Whitman. She advises clients 
who have been given grim 
prognoses to be thorough: 
divorce, rewrite the will and 
check all beneficiary designa- 
tions. “You don’t want the 





DENNIS HOPPER 

He filed for divorce 
this winter from wife 
No. 5, with whom he 
has a 6-year-old child, 
while he is fighting 
metastasized cancer 


WHY NOW? 

Hopper has adult 
children from previous 
marriages—one of 
whom, his wife alleges, 
is influencing his 
decisions. Plus, he’s 
Dennis Hopper 


spouse from three spouses ago 
getting the life insurance.” 
For the multiple marrier, 
like Hopper, making a will 
seem fair to all family mem- 
bers is particularly tricky. 
Adult offspring—there 
are three grown Hopper 
children—may try to pre- 
emptan estate battle by taking 
care of business before the 
funeral. “It’s very common 
when we have couples marry 
later in life and one party 
develops an illness, the adult 
children will precipitate the 
initiation of divorce proceed- 
ings,” says Joseph Cordell, a 
domestic-litigation attorney in 
Michigan. “They distrust the 
new spouse.” Lest we forget, 
Anna Nicole Smith’s fight for 
a share of her nonagenarian 
husband’s estate went all the 
way to the Supreme Court. 
And she won. 


Even the not 
particularly rich 
sometimes want 
to disinherit 

a Spouse 


The case of Hopper v. Hop- 
per is particularly striking 
because it’s the sick partner 
who wants out. Usually it’s 
the other way around. Cord- 
ell, most of whose clients are 
men, had a wealthy client who 
had gotten an ALS diagnosis. 
“He began to try some pretty 
exotic therapies that were not 
covered by insurance, and 
his wife became increasingly 
concerned about the cost,” he 
says. She filed for divorce and 
for a court order that restrict- 
ed his access to their assets. 
“He didn’t spend his last days 
well,” says Cordell. 

Men appear to do more of 
this kind of abandonment 
than women. Although 
most studies have shown 
that couples facing cancer 
have about the same overall 
chance of divorcing as healthy 
couples, women with brain 
tumors or multiple sclerosis 
are six times more likely to be 
left by their spouses than men 
with the same condition are, 
according to a 2009 report in 
the journal Cancer. In a larger 
Norwegian study from 2007, 
1.6% of male cancer patients 
got divorced, while nearly 3% 
of females did. 

Occasionally there’s a noble 
reason for a deathbed divorce: 
to settle who will look after the 
kids if the surviving spouse is 
addicted to drugs or otherwise 
incapable of raising children. 
Other than that, according to 
Chicago family-law attorney 
Jennifer Smetters, divorcing 
while dying is a horrible idea. 
“It creates more grief and stress 
for the minor child,” she says. 
Plus, the length, intensity and 
unpredictability of divorce pro- 
ceedings make them ill-suited 
to those who are ill. 

But there are instances 
when it works out. In 1983, 
Florida teen Kenny diRober- 
tis, who was suffering froma 
rare head cancer and had been 
given days to live, was granted 
a fast-track divorce so what 
little money he had would 
go to his mother and not his 
27-year-old estranged wife. He 
lived another five years. Per- 
haps Dennis Hopper’s not so 
crazy after all. a 
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DO-IT-YOURSELF 


How to Build Your Own Bedbug 
Detector. Go ahead—-scientists 
designed this so you can try it at home 





BY SORA SONG 


ITCHING FOR A GOOD AFTER 
school science experiment? Re 
searchers at Rutgers University 
in New Jersey have created a 
homemade bedbug trap us 
ing a plastic cat-food dish, an 
insulated jug and some dry-ice 
pellets. According to Wan-Tien 
Tsai, who reported her findings 
in December at the annual 
meeting of the Entomological 
Society of America, the dry-ice 
and-thermos combo captured 
the bloodsucking critters in an 
infested apartment just as ef. 
fectively as, if not more so than, 
equipment used by profes 
sional exterminators. 

The most important part 
of this MacGyverized contrap 
tion is an insulated one-third 
gallon jug—like the kind sold 
in camping-supply stores 
filled with 2% lb. of frozen 
carbon dioxide, which costs 
about $1 per lb. (and should 
be handled only with gloves). 
As the dry-ice pellets slowly 
evaporate, the open thermos 
spout lets the CO,—which 


falsely signals bedbugs that a 
breathing, blood-filled meal is 
nearby—seep out overnight. 
That’s usually enough time to 
entice the nocturnal insects 
into the other key component 
of the trap: the overturned 
food-and-water dish on which 
the thermos sits. The bugs 
climb the outer surface of the 
dish, which can be scuffed 
with sandpaper for better trac 
tion, and get stuck in its moat, 
made slippery-smooth witha 
dusting of talcum powder. 
This trap was designed to 
give consumers a cheap way 
to determine if they have—or, 
in many cases, still have—a 
bedbug problem that requires a 
proper extermination. Bedbugs 
have made a serious comeback 
in North America over the past 
few years, especially in big cit 
ies like Toronto and San Fran 
cisco. And they are notoriously 
hard to get rid of. As evidence, 
amid the enthusiastic talk on 
Bedbugger.com about the Rut 
gers invention, one commenter 
noted, “Dude, Iam so going to 
try thisonceamonthorso.” 


TIME 


BUG BYTES 


$20 


Estimated cost 
of materials for 
building your 
own bedbug 
detector 


4,084 


Bedbug 
infestations in 
New York City 
in fiscal year 
2009, up 103% 
since 2007 


12 


Months adult 
bedbugs can 
survive without 
feeding 
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WEB WATCH 


Facebook Gifts Get Real. The social- 
networking site wants your money— 


and your friend’s mailing address 


BY DAN FLETCHER 


I SENT MY EX-GIRLFRIEND 
roses on Facebook. Nota 
photo or some cartoonish im- 
age of roses—these were the 
real deal, complete with glass 
vase, petals and thorny con- 
notations. The whole thing 
cost precisely 534 Facebook 
credits—or $53.40—and 
took me about 30 seconds. No 
shopping cart, no checkout. I 
didn’t even need to input her 
shipping address, whichis 
good, since she won't tell me 
where she lives. 

I’m part of the generation 
that thinks privacy is passé. 
Send me a friend request? 
We're friends now. Poke my 
profile? I’ll poke yours back. 
But using your profile to send 
you real things I have to pay 
for with Facebook’s alterna- 
tive currency? That might be 
the biggest leap of faith yet. 

In August the social- 
networking giant started 
rolling out the ability to send 
real-life gifts by going to the 
same digital wall on which 
a member would jot a note 
to a friend. (First-time users 
have to input credit- or debit- 
card info to obtain Facebook 
credits. Think of them as 
Chuck E. Cheese tokens for 
a digital generation.) Once 
the purchase is complete, the 
recipient gets a notification on 
her wall to show off to all her 
friends, and if she provides 
her address to the third-party 
vendor, the gift shows up on 
her doorstep a few days later. 

Giving gifts on Facebook is 
nothing new: since 2007, ana- 
lysts estimate that users have 
spent more than $50 million 
to send virtual presents that 


54 


Home Profile 


facebook 


are basically online stick- 

ers to put on profile pages. 
Facebook has developed its 
own currency, worth ro¢ per 
unit, and plans to take a cut 
as people on the site start buy- 
ing everything from online 
games to off-line gifts for ev- 
ery possible occasion. 

The expansion into tan- 
gible goods was the brain- 
child of RealGifts, a start-up 
that three Web developers 
launched with a $25,000 
grant from Facebook. It has 
partnered with vendors to 
offer such things as flowers, 
hams and Slankets (sorry, 
Snuggies), and there’s a 
broader array in the pipeline. 
RealGifts co-founder Tommy 
Sanguinetti touts the con- 
venience factor: the entire 
shopping experience is con- 
tained on Facebook. Quick 
and easy. “People who get it 
love it,” he says. 


Logout 


To test out the new fea- 
ture, | ordered bouquets for 
three of the most challeng- 
ing targets I could think of: 
my mom (who! predicted 
wouldn’t know how to accept 
it), my ex-girlfriend (who I 
predicted wouldn’t want it) 
and—since Sanguinetti men- 
tioned that people have used 
the service to reach out to 
celebrities—country-music 
star Taylor Swift (because, 
well, one can only hope). 

The results? My mom, 
still a Facebook neophyte, 
accepted her arrangement al- 
most immediately, although 
I soon destroyed any goodwill 
by telling her I thought her 
flowers would have sat wilt- 
ing in a warehouse for several 
months before she figured out 
how to get them. (She replied, 
“Why do you think I’m not 
intelligent enough to figure 
this out, Dan? That’s a bit 











disconcerting.”) Sorry, Mom. 

The reaction from my ex 
was worse. She managed to 
delete the notification from 
her Facebook wall in—I timed 
this—less than a minute. She 
told me later, amid much pro- 
fanity, that there was “No 
way” she'd have the flowers 
delivered, because she didn’t 
want to explain they were 
from her “weirdo ex-boyfriend.” 
RealGifts assures me refunds 
are possible. 

And what about Ms. Swift? 
I managed to track down what 
(I think) is her actual Face- 
book profile and requested to 
add her as a friend. She has yet 
to accept, and therein lies the 
rub: without a friend connec- 
tion, there’s no way to senda 
gift. So we should totally be 
Facebook friends, Taylor. I 
guarantee there will be some 


flowers in it for you.Oraham. | 


Take your pick. a 
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Power of One 


ShelterBox helps people after disasters. 
Tom Henderson tells how the little nonprofit 
he started is aiding 100,000 Haitians 
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after them, I asked 
my wife, “Why can’t 


IN 1999 I WATCHED A DISAS- ) went off; within an hour we 
ter unfold on the evening were mobilizing for Haiti. Our 
news. As aid workers Gimme Shelter warehouse is like a Walmart 
threw loaves of bread See what life is like in a for disasters. We tailor the box 
on the ground and ShelterBox tent in Haiti contents to each crisis. Asum 
) people scrambled at time.com/haiti_tents mer flood in Sudan requires 


more mosquito nets than a 
winter earthquake in Nepal. 






they hand the bread Haiti is tropical, so we put in 
® to those people? WHAT'S IN THE BOX fewer blankets and added extra 
They’velostevery- A 10-person tent along water-purification tablets. 
thing. Why should they witha water-purification By Jan. 30, we had delivered 
lose their self-respect kit, collapsible water 5,000 boxes to Haiti, and we are 
too?” Itwasasifsomeone _ containers, mosquito packing 5,000 more. All told, at 
hitmeovertheheadwitha _ nets, waterproof ponchos, least 100,000 people will ben 
cricket bat. I got out a piece insulated sleeping mats, efit. The first tents that arrived 
of paper and wrote down thermal blankets, tools, in Port-au-Prince were used to 
what I would need after a rope, stove and cooking house patients at a field hospital. 
natural disaster: shelter, supplies, plus crayons Our boxes don't just create 
warmth, comfort, dignity. and coloring books tent cities. They build commu 


I approached my local 
Rotary Club with the idea to 
give survivors sturdy boxes 

that contained a ro-person 
tent, blankets, pans, utensils 
and astove that could burn 
anything from diesel to old 
paint. Since 2001, we've raised 
enough money to send 75,000 
boxes to more than 100 disas 
ter zones in places like India, 


nities. Within an hour of the 
tents’ going up, a mother starts 
hanging laundry lines and 
someone else sets up a mini- 
shop. Kids like the crayons and 
coloring books, which bring 
back a degree of normality. 

In Haiti, people are turn 
ing the green ShelterBoxes 
into makeshift cribs, tables 
and wheelbarrows. Imagina 


tion is one resource that isn’t 
in short supply. —As told to 
William Lee Adams 


Congo and El Salvador. 
On Jan, 12, the alert 
system at our warehouse 
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Number of people Number of natural Number of people Number of Number of crayons 
ShelterBox has disasters the for whom each volunteers around ShelterBox, which included, along 
helped worldwide, nonprofit has box provides the globe who includes a stove with some coloring 
including 50,000 responded to shelter and deliver the boxes and water-storage books, to help 

to stricken areas containers kids cope 


Haitians in January _— since 2001 cooking utensils 
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The earthquake that struck Haiti on January 12 dealt a devastating blow to one of the poorest nations in the world. 
This forthcoming book reports on the quake, the destruction it left behind and the struggle to save lives and 
rebuild a shattered world. Combining stories of tragedy and chaos, heroism and hope, TIME offers a powerful 
account of one terrible day and the difficult days that followed. Including exclusive photos and reporting paired 
with analysis by TIME writers and an afterword by Bill Clinton. 
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WORLD ECONOMIC FORUM BY BARBARA KIVIAT/DAVOS 


The Chill in Davos. Nafity tee ntoe to ai 


WORLD __ hale? Cautious optimism 
ECQNOMIC about the state of the 


FQRUM global economy pervaded 


conversation at the an 
nual meeting of the World Economic Fo 
rum, the gathering of the financial and 
political élite in snowy Davos, Switzer 
land. On the eve of the conference, Britain 
announced it had officially (and finally) 
followed France, Germany, Japan and the 
U.S. out of recession with positive growth 
in the last three months of 2009. The same 
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day, the International Monetary Fund 
raised its forecast for global expansion in 
2010 to 3.9%. 

Butat the opening session, TiMe’s Board 
of Economists—a panel that has been no 
tably bearish in the past two years—was 
not ready to say the global economy was 
out of the woods. Certainly, the worst of 
the financial crisis and global recession 
may be over, but they have left a painful 
and troubling legacy, and there are still 
large uncertainties about how the glob 
al economy will develop. Among them: 
whether emerging economies can truly 
shoulder the burden of recovery, how 
reform of financial-sector and banking 
regulation will take shape and the rami- 
fications (both economic and political) 
of continued high unemployment, espe- 
cially in the U.S. 

The discussion kicked off with a sober 
view of top-line GDP figures. New York 
University economist Nouriel Roubini— 
the Cassandra of Washington Square, who 
warned long before September 2008 that 
there was a fundamental instability in 
the U.S. and global economies—cautioned 
that the U.S., Europe and Japan could see a 
fresh decline in growth in the second half 


‘I've had conversa- 
tions with senior 
bankers who 
said, “We didn't 
suffer enough pain. 


‘Most investors 

are worried that 
governments are 
going to overreact. 
We'd be better if 
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of the year as the effect of government 
stimulus funds tapers off. Since many 
countries have pursued increased spend- 
ing, worries about inflation could have an 
impact on recovery. Financial markets are 
already beginning to wonder how long na- 
tions like the U.S. can sustain huge fiscal 
deficits. “There is debate about the shape 
of this recovery,” said Roubini. Those who 
are optimistic think the recovery will be 
swift and substantial, in a classic V shape. 
Roubini is in the camp of those who think 
it will be U-shaped. 

Few in Davos dissented from that 
somber view. But David Rubenstein— 
co-founder and managing director of the 
Carlyle Group, a leading private-equity 
shop—pointed out that buyers were re- 
turning. “I'd say it’s a pretty attractive 
time to invest,” Rubenstein said, “because 
prices are relatively low. I think the risk 
of systemic failure in the United States’ 
financial system or the global financial 
system is gone, And as a result I think in- 
vestors are now willing to put capital to 
work again and to get reasonably attrac- 
tive rates of return.” 

Many of those investors will be look 
ing to opportunities in what used to be 


‘Some people on the 
panel expressed 
concern about 
overregulation. 

My concern is the 
opposite—that 
we're going back to 
business as usual.’ 


‘2010 will be a very 
impressive year for 
Asian countries. 
China's GDP will 
exceed that of 
Japan, definitely.’ 

HEIZO TAKENAKA, 
KEIO UNIVERSITY, 
JAPAN 


called the developing world. Yet the panel 
struck a note of caution there too. Con 
sumers there are not yet ready to carry the 
load the American consumer did during 
other periods of global economic turmoil, 
such as after the Asian financial crisis of 
1997. “My sense is that what we've hadisa 
situation of excess demand being created 
by the industrial countries, and now the 
hot potato is being shifted to the emerg 
ing markets,” said Raghuram Rajan of 
the University of Chicago. “Historically, 
they’ve never managed it well.” Ifa coun 
try like India, where domestic demand is 
strong, is to continue to grow, it needs to 
meet huge challenges posed by inadequate 
infrastructure and a massive shift of pop 
ulation from rural to urban areas. 
Dennis Nally, chairman of Price 
waterhouseCoopers, reported the results 
of a recent survey of nearly 1,200 business 
leaders worldwide. Some 39% of compa- 
nies planned to hire within the next year, 
yet 25% still planned to cut jobs. Cost 
management remained a global corporate 
imperative. “That tells you something 
about how the business community is 
looking at the next 12 months,” said Nally. 
Without hiring, and the money it puts 


‘There could be 
a move toward 
populism. There 


‘Bottom line: cash 
flow is king. An 
intense focus 


around liquidity is could be a 

very much at the move toward 
core of everything protectionism. 
that people are And | think that's 
focused on.’ a worry.’ 


we have less of an We did wrong, 
overreaction.’ but we didn’t get 
DAVID punished.”’ 
RUBENSTEIN, ARIF NAQVI, CEO, 
MANAGING ABRAAJ CAPITAL 


DIRECTOR, THE 
CARLYLE GROUP 
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in consumers’ pockets, the recovery in 
consumption-driven countries like the 
U.S. is going to get only so far. 

That reality-—of tens of millions of job- 
less Americans and Europeans—is shap- 
ing up to be a game changer. Ordinary 
hardworking Joes (and Josefs) watched as 
one company after another got bailed out 
by governments while they got little, if 
any, help with their own economic strug- 
gles. “I’ve had lots of conversations with 
very, very senior bankers in the last couple 
of years who said, ‘Look, we didn’t suffer 
enough pain. We did wrong, but we didn’t 
get punished,’” said Arif Naqvi, CEO of the 
investment firm Abraaj Capital, based in 
the United Arab Emirates. 

That’s a sentiment large sectors of the 
developed world understand very well, 
which is why politicians across the rich 
world are finding an appeal in populism 
and why bankers need to understand 
where it comes from. Those in the banking 
community who opposed the proposed 
reforms of the Obama Administration, 
megainvestor George Soros told a lunch 
later that day, were “tone-deaf.” 

Anger and resentment, however, 
are rarely sensible drivers of policy 
especially in an area as complex as 
financial-market reform and regulation. 
Taking back fat-cat banker bonuses plays 
well on Main Street, but it’s not a partic- 
ularly meaningful structural change if 
what you're going for is preventing the 
next near collapse of the financial sys- 








Many investors will be 
looking to opportunities 
in the developing 

world. But consumers 
there are not yet ready 
to carry the load the 
American consumer did 
during other periods of 
global economic turmoil 


Hong Kong’s Kwai Chung container port 
is one of the busiest in the world 


tem. Bringing transparency to the shad- 
ow banking system is more difficult to 
wedge into a sound bite—Heizo Take- 
naka of Keio University in Japan said the 
need to regulate the shadow banking 
system was one of the key lessons of his 
time as a policymaker—but it would be 
a wiser goal. 

Or consider the movement now afoot, 
thanks to the so-called Volcker rule, to 
impose size limits on banks as well as pro- 
hibit deposit-taking banks from trading 
on their own accounts. At first blush, that 
seems like a simple and sensible policy so 
lution, said Rajan. The problem: a quick 
look at history shows that the sheer size of 
banks isn’t necessarily the culprit. In the 
1930s—a time when thousands of small, 
local banks were going under across the 
U.S.—the problem was not “too big to 
fail” but “too many to fail.” The right 
policy solution almost certainly exists 
deep in the weeds. Yet the more policy is 
driven by politicians trying to appeal to 
the (rightfully) outraged crowd, the less 
room there’s likely to be for nuance. “In 
the democratic process, the support of the 
general public is very much needed,” said 
Takenaka. “The education of the general 
public is indispensable.” 

And here’s one of the more difficult les 
sons to teach: how to coordinate an inter 
national response for regulatory change. 
“In the long run,” said Soros, “you can’t 
have global markets without global regu 
lation.” That doesn’t mean getting there 
is easy. International cooperation can 
quickly fall afoul of national politicians | 
anxious to preserve—or at least appear to 
preserve—sovereignty. And as we have 
been reminded in the wake of crisis, in- | 
stitutions like the G-2o find it difficult to 
make even the simplest proposals stick. 
“At the World Economic Forum,” said 
Rubenstein, “you should always say, ‘Yes, 
multilateralism is possible, and we should 
come together.’ But getting national solu 
tions is difficult enough.” 

Those difficulties suffused the mood 
in Davos. It’s a certain type of person | 
who comes to this spectacular valley— | 
surrounded by steep mountains, bitterly 
cold at night. And even those hardy souls 
this year kept a lucky rabbit’s foot in 
their pocket. “I think most people who 
find their way to Davos are just naturally 
optimistic,” said Naqvi. “But we've been 
through sucha massive shock in the glob- 
al system that we can’t expect to recover |; 
from it overnight.” | 
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RECYCLING 


Rouge in Reverse. |uron Valley Stee! 


taking automobile deconstruction to 


ae Se Alaacomeke ia oe = * 
its logical conclusion: metal and energy 


BY BILL SAPORITO/DETROIT 

WHEN THE AUTO INDUSTRY IN THE U.S. 
was at its mightiest, Ford’s Rouge plant in 
haled iron ore, coking coal and other raw 
ingredients at the front end and exhaled 
finished automobiles at the other. 

Call it historical irony, but at Huron 
Valley Steel Corp., the goal is the oppo 
site of Henry Ford’s ideal manufacturing 
process, For Huron, the disassembly line 
starts with a clunker and ends with newly 
poured aluminum ingots. Some of this sec 
ondary aluminum is bought by the auto 
industry’s die casters, whose molds bend 
sheet metal into car parts, thus starting 
the manufacturing loop again. 

Sure, it resembles sustainable manu 
facturing, but the industry got there in 
fits and starts. Higher oil prices turned 
out to be a blessing. “The key is that for 
years, recycling was good,” says David 
Wallace, a Huron senior vice president. 
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“Now it’s not only good, but it’s about en- 
ergy too.” Smelting aluminum from baux 
ite requires enormous amounts of energy. 
Melting aluminum scrap, known in the 
industry as “twitch,” costs 
about a roth as much because 
of its lower energy demand. 

In the U.S., the $22 billion 
car-recycling business, like cars 
themselves, continues to get 
more sophisticated. Today autos 
are designed for recycling, and 
a host of scavengers feast on the 
annual supply of 14 million car 
carcasses, harvesting everything 
from tires to base metals. In the 
past, junked cars were taken to 
landfills. Then, in the 1960s, companies 
like Huron began melting down the junk 
to produce pig iron. Huron then switched 
to aluminum, which was becoming an 
ever larger component of carmaking—and 
consequently more valuable. The focus on 


Detroit 


Assignment 


For daily coverage 
of the issues and 
challenges facing 
this once great 
American city, go to 
time.com/detroit 


Crunch time 
Shredded cars are 
eventually reduced to 
fresh metal 


nonferrous allowed a rough-and-tumble 
business to gain an air of technological 
sophistication, even though it starts in a 
nasty-looking junkyard where a massive 
shredder reduces car bodies to metal con 
fetti. “It’s become fashionable,” says Rich 
ard Wolanski, another Huron senior vice 
president. “It used to be known as scrap.” 
Wolanski is one of the people who 
made it possible. A physicist and engi 
neer, he was part of a team that designed 
and built Huron’s patented 60-in. (1.5 m) 
eddy-current rotor to separate metals. At 
a Huron facility near Detroit, shredded 
bits of metal ride a conveyor into a heavy 
media stream, where ferrosilicon changes 
the specific gravity of water. Heavy met 
als, including zinc, copper and stainless 
steel, sink to the bottom. The aluminum 
floats. The twitch can also be sorted by a 
laser system that identifies specific alloys. 
That’s important, because specific alumi 
num alloys are sold to specific industries: 
for aircraft, construction or automobiles. 
Much like the auto industry, the 
automobile-recycling game is cyclical. It 
was roaring through 2007 in large measure 
because of the unquenchable thirst of Chi 
na for metal. Then, with the global financial 
crisis, it ground to a halt. But business has 
picked up enough so that Huron and its sis 
ter company Fritz Enterprises, which does 
the smelting to Huron’s specs, are planning 
to increase their aluminum output. 
Having milked the metals, Huron’s 


research-and-development team is now | 


looking at the nonmetal content 
of cars, called “fluff.” The idea is 
to take the rubber and plastics 
and other nonmetals and turn 
them into a fuel that can be con 
verted to energy via gasification. 
Why? Because 22% to 25% of ev 
ery auto consists of nonmetal 


tires. “Originally we shredded 
the cars to get to the ferrous,” 
says Wallace. Then the compa 


parts, and that’s without the | 


ny moved up the value chain to 


nonferrous. “So now the question is, How 
do we get the percentage that is nonmetal 

lic?” Despite Detroit’s recent troubles, it is 
justly famous for pioneering methods of 
car manufacturing. What's to say it can’t 
lead the way indemanufacturing too? 
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Positive prognosis 
Barrett’s background 
in generic drugs has 
helped revive the 
stumbling company 


BY KATHLEEN KINGSBURY 


WHEN GEORGE BARRETT WAS NAMED CEO 
of Cardinal Health in August, the progno 
sis was grim. The nation’s second largest 
drug distributor, Cardinal had lost a third 
of its value the previous year. The U.S. 
Drug Enforcement Administration (DEA) 
had suspended several of the company’s 
licenses. What's more, the firm, based 
in Dublin, Ohio, was about to spin off its 
lucrative medical-tech arm, CareFusion, 
sparking a further double-digit drop in its 
stock price. In other words, Barrett dead 
pans, “we had some challenges.” 

Indeed. Yet six months later, Barrett is 
being hailed as the leader Cardinal need 
ed to restore its vigor. It came at a critical 
time, given that any health care company 
has to be in a position to pivot off of what 
ever health care reform plan emerges from 
Congress. His strategy? Return to basics: 
strong leadership, better customer service 
and refocusing on what the $95.9 billion 
company has always done best—supply 
chain management. “This is an entirely 
different company,” says Mike Lynch, who 
heads Cardinal’s medical-supply unit. 
“We've seen a much needed reinfusion of 
capital into our core businesses, a clarity 
of vision, a renewed sense of purpose. The 
optimism is palpable.” 

Nearly 4 billion prescriptions are filled at 
54,000 pharmacies across the U.S. each year. 
But getting medications from their makers 
into the hands of their takers is largely the 
job of a wholesaling oligopoly. Cardinal and 
its principal rivals—San Francisco—based 
McKesson Corp. and AmerisourceBergen, 
based in Valley Forge, Pa~—control 90% of 
the market, acting as middlemen to pool 
purchasing power and to guarantee 24/7 
access to millions of medications. 

Like much of the rest of the health care 
sector, the drug-wholesaling industry has 
proved mostly recession-proof. Revenue 
rose 8% in 2008, to $386 billion, and an 
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additional 6% bump is expected for last 
year, according to Pembroke Consulting, 
a Philadelphia distribution and manufac- 
turing consultancy. Plus, an aging popu- 
lation and reform will be extra boons. 
“In theory, more insured people should 
mean more drug utilization,” says Adam 
J. Fein, an economist and the founder of 
Pembroke. “That means more money in 
the pockets of wholesalers.” 

Cardinal's somewhat haphazard acqui- 
sition strategy proved difficult to manage, 
though. Cardinal started as a small Ohio 
food distributor in 1971, and eight years 
later, founding CEO Robert Walter moved 
the company into pharmaceuticals. Over 
the next two decades, he transformed the 
firm into a $75 billion conglomerate. “It was 
a very entrepreneurial company, founded 
out of the back of this Harvard Business 
School guy Bob Walter’s car,” says Lisa Gill, 
aJPMorgan analyst who has covered Cardi- 
nal since 1999. “People talked about Cardi- 
nal wanting to be the GE of health care.” 

Walter stepped down in 2006, and soon 
after, it became clear that Cardinal's strategy 
wasn'tsustainable, “The old Cardinal Health 
had so many different businesses, and they 
could never quite get them all moving in the 
right direction at the same time,” says La- 
zard Capital market analyst Tom Gallucci. 
“Huge chunks of the company were being 
undermanaged or neglected altogether.” 

Even Cardinal’s cash cow, its drug dis- 
tribution, had begun to fall behind. Nearly 
half of the company’s customers are na- 
tional retail chains, including Walgreens 
and CVS Caremark. While these contracts 
assure a steady flow of capital, the margins 
on them are razor thin. Losing just one cli- 
ent could be catastrophic. 

More important, these bulk custom- 
ers don’t use wholesalers to source generic 
products, which are expected to replace 80% 
of the revenue from brand-name drugs by 
2015. “Generics mean slow top-line growth 
but are ultimately much more profitable for 
wholesalers,” says Richard Close, an analyst 
for Jefferies & Co. “By focusing on the big 
chains, Cardinal had basically ceded gener- 
ics to McKesson and AmerisourceBergen.” 

Enter Barrett. Before being hired to 
head Cardinal’s drug-distribution busi- 
ness in early 2008, Barrett ran the North 
American operations of Teva, one of the 
world’s largest generic-drug manufactur- 
ers. Barrett immediately focused on luring 
back independent-pharmacy customers, 
which are more profitable and rely on 
wholesalers for generics. The first step was 
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to reopen all supply channels by paying 
$34 million to settle the DEA’s allegations 
surrounding the firm’s role in filling fake 
prescriptions. Then Barrett narrowed Car- 
dinal’s sources for generics from 120 to a 
few dozen to ensure that it could consis- 
tently offer the lowest prices. 

Finally, Cardinal had to match the ser- 
vice level of its competitors. Small phar- 
macies now depend on wholesalers for 
branded products, disease-management 





programs, inventory technology, even 


marketing help. 

All this renewed vitality should help 
Cardinal boost the competitive advantages 
it does have. After the CareFusion spin-off, 
the company reorganized its retail-franchise 
model, Medicine Shoppe, and strengthened 
its nuclear-medicine program. It also con- 
tinues to leverage its unique $8.2 billion 
medical-supply arm, under which Cardinal 
manufactures and delivers equipment like 
surgical gloves, scrubs and gowns to thou- 
sands of hospitals and labs. “If you're already 
dropping off gloves at a hospital, why not 
also bring along drugs or radioisotopes?” 
Deutsche Bank analyst Ross Muken says. 
“The scalability here is huge.” 

The company’s revival isn’t completely 
assured. For instance, Cardinal will have 
to act fast if, as Barrett says, it wants to 
catch up with rivals on delivering special- 
ty drugs. Netting $134 billion globally in 
2008, these therapies for treating chronic 
diseases—about half of which are oncology 
drugs—represent one of the fastest-growing 
segments of the health care market. 
AmerisourceBergen’s revenue in the sector 
topped $16 billion last fiscal year. “If Cardi- 
nal is going to play, they have to move now,” 
says Sanford C. Bernstein & Co. analyst 
Helene Wolk, who is bearish on Cardinal. 
“And they're going to have to buy, not build, 
to get to scale as quickly as possible.” 

On Jan. 28, Cardinal announced that 
its second-quarter revenue increased 3%, 
to $25 billion, supplemented by a 38% 
increase in profit on the medical-supply 
side. But perhaps even better news came 
when AmerisourceBergen and McKes- 
son unveiled their earnings a few days 
earlier. Whereas a year ago, one of the two 
might have boasted about winning some 
of Cardinal's business, this time around, 
says Gill, “the same competitor is saying 
the exact opposite: ‘We think all of our 
competitors are in good places, and given 
the stickiness, we don’t expect any big ac- 
counts to change hands.’” In other words, 
Cardinal isa healthy competitor again. = 
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MOVIES 

Best Picture, 
Uncut. 
Everything you 
need to know 
about the ro 


Oscar nominees 





BY RICHARD CORLISS 
THE GUARDIANS OF THE MOTION 
Picture Academy were embar- 
rassed. The Dark Knight, then the 
biggest hit of the decade and one 
of the most broadly acclaimed, 
had been denied a place as one of 
the five films nominated for the 
Best Picture Oscar. Instead of hav- 
ing a recount, the Academy last 
summer doubled the list of final- 
ists in its most lustrous category. 
This year is the first since 1944 to 
boast so many nominees. And the 
range is indeed wider than usual: 
a monster movie, a sports weepie 
and an animated feature join the 
usual suspects of epics, dramas 
and touching romances. 

Insiders will tell you this 
changed nothing. The predicted 


quintet of front runners—Avatar, 


The Hurt Locker, Up in the Air, In- 
glourious Basterds and Precious— 
are still the top contenders, and 
each will win at least one impor 
tant award. But it’s really a two- 
horse race, between the megahit 
Avatar and the indie war film 
The Hurt Locker, which would be 
the lowest-grossing film ever to 
win Best Picture. Add the tang of 
ex-spouses James Cameron and 
Kathryn Bigelow as the directors 
of these two films, and on Mar. 7, 
Oscar night, you have the pros- 
pect of great reality TV: Survivor 
meets Jim & Kate Plus 8. 


FROM LEFT: FOCUS FEATURES; WARNER BROS.; WALT DISH 





4 LONG SHOT. 


A SERIOUS MAN 


Joel 
and Ethan Coen's 
sort-of comedy 
about a modern Job 
was perceived by 
some viewers as too 
Jewish to achieve 
popular support. 
In Hollywood, how- 
ever, the debate 
was about whether 
the movie was the 
right kind of Jewish; 
some commenta- 
tors slammed it as 
anti-Semitic. The 
Coen brothers’ Oscar 
éclat (they won Best 
Picture, Director and 
Adapted Screenplay 
for No Country for 
Old Men) and the 
new movie's spectac- 
ular and disquieting 
orneriness eventually 
persuaded enough 
Academy voters to 
reward their achieve- 
ment. But the kudos 
will probably stop 
right here. 











THE BLIND SIDE 

For evidence of 
Sandra Bullock's 
front-runner status 

in the Best Actress 
race, look at how she 
pulled her movie, in- 
distinguishable from 
a dozen other sports 
inspirationals, into 
the Best Picture race. 





Note that her chief 
rival, Meryl Streep, 
didn’t boost Julie & 
Julia—a much better 
movie (or at least 
half a movie)—to a 
Best Pic slot. If The 
Blind Side were to 
take it all, it would be 
an upset of '69-Jets- 
win-the-Super Bowl 
proportions. 


Amonster 
movie, a 
sports 
weepie and 
an animated 
feature join 
the usual 
suspects 

of epics, 
dramas and 
romances 





NEY; SONY (2); PARAMOUNT; LIONSGATE; WEINSTEIN CO 


SUMMIT; 20TH CENTURY FOX 








UP 
Pete Docter's Pixar 
enchantment, the 


| one about the old 


guy and his floating 
house, is just 


earned citations for 
Original Screenplay, 
Sound Editing and 
Score, which proves 
how much the Acad- 
emy members ad- 
mire the movie and 
how seriously they 
take its chances to 
be a top contender. 
But the one other 
category in which 

it was nominated, 
Animated Feature, 
gives the Academy 
an out. Up can be 
voted the very best 
of its kind, just not 
the best of all kinds. 


| AN EDUCATION 





This slight, pensive 
romantic comedy, 
the story of a preco- 
cious London school- 
girl in the early '60s 
who attracts the 
ardor of a business- 
man twice her age, 
was something of a 
surprise inclusion. 
The success of the 
movie, which also 
earned a nomination 
for Nick Hornby’'s 
screenplay, is surely 
due to 








a 
sweet sorceress of 
the first order. Which 
raises a piquant 
question: not Is Mul- 
ligan the new Audrey 
Hepburn? (No one 
will ever be the new 
Audrey Hepburn; 
that lady was sui 
generis.) Rather, giv- 
en Mulligan’s ability 
to cast a spell over 
enough Oscar voters 
to gain her film a slot 
in the Best Picture 
race, is she the new 
Sandra Bullock? 


DISTRICT 9 

The most significant 
beneficiary of the ex- 
pansion of this cat- 
egory, District 9 can 
now proclaim itself 


But the film 
is so much more: 
a parable of the 
white man’s enslav- 
ing an alien race, a 
sensational debut 
feature for South 
African director and 
co-writer Neill Blom- 
kamp (just 29 when 
the picture opened) 
and a demonstration 
that genre films can 
satisfy smarty-pants 
adults as well as 
dweeby teen boys. 
In a better, fairer 
world, the top Oscar 
would occasionally 
go to a movie like 
District 9. That may 
happen this year— 
except the movie 
like District 9 would 
be Avatar. 


UP IN THE AIR 
Less than two 
months ago, Jason 
Reitman's dram-com 
about a high-flying 
corporate hatchet 
man had a lock on 
Best Picture and 
Best Actor (George 
Clooney). Then two 
movies showed up. 
The big one was 
Avatar, a picture of 
gigantic ambition 
and achievement. 
The little one was 
Crazy Heart, with 

a winning—Oscar- 
winning?—turn by 
Jeff Bridges. 


But it’s 
really a two- 
horse race, 
between 
the megahit 
Avatar and 
the indie 
war film The 
Hurt Locker 
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A sensation since its 
debut at last Janu- 
ary’s Sundance Film 
Festival, this drain- 
ing, soaring tale of 
abuse and empower- 
ment in '80s Harlem 


Picture, Director, 
Adapted Screenplay, 
Actress and Sup- 
porting Actress (also 
Editing, a leading 
indicator of Academy 
favor). Odds are, 
though, that Precious 
will win only the 
Supporting Actress 
award. Mo'Nique will 
have to give all the 
film’s thank-yous. 


INGLOURIOUS 
BASTERDS 

He started with an 
idea borrowed from 
a not-so-hot Italian 
war movie (its En- 
glish title: plain old 
Inglorious Bastards). 
But being Quentin 
Tarantino, he turned 
it into something 
extravagantly other: 
a fantasy rewrite of 
World War Il and the 
downfall of Hitler 





The Basterds, 
led by Tarantino 
and Brad Pitt, face 
a challenge more 
daunting than set- 
ting the Fuhrer on 
fire: convincing the 
Academy mem- 
bership that their 
movie deserves Best 
Picture. If there's a 
consolation prize, 
it's that Christoph 
Waltz is a sure thing 
to win Supporting 
Actor. Q.T. also has a 
good shot at Original 
Screenplay. 


CONTENDER 


THE HURT LOCKER 
It was no box-office 
blockbuster, but 






is predicted to battle 
it out with Avatar for 
Oscar's top prize. 
Kathryn Bigelow, 
the fourth woman 
nominated for Best 
Director, could be 
the first to win, over 
her ex-husband 
James Cameron. 
Industry analysts 
have placed some 
smart money on 
The Hurt Locker 
taking Director and 
Avatar Picture. Or 

is it the other way 
around? 





AVATAR 

Perhaps you've 
heard of this one. 
Cameron's eco-epic 
became the all-time 
top box-office at- 
traction in its first 
seven weeks of 
release, edging out 
his own supersmash 
Titanic. 





Now Cameron 
wants just one more 
prize: Best Picture. 

It won't be easy. In 
the telltale Directors 
and Producers Guild 
awards, The Hurt 
Locker won the gold. 
Hollywood may also 
prefer a film that 
celebrates America’s 
fighting men to one 
that casts many U.S. 
troops as criminal 
invaders. Because 
the Academy doesn't 
release the vote 
count, we won't know 
how close the race 
was. But from here, it 
looks neck and neck. 
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FIRST LINES 


I was asleep 
when he died. 
thad called 

the hospital to 
say one more 
goodnight, but 
he had gone 
under, beneath 
layers of 
morphine. 


hapsody. | 
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BY RICHARD LACAYO 


TO SEE PATTI SMITH AT HER MOST 
indispensable, go to YouTube and 
watch her perform “Horses/Hey 
Joe,” amedley that peaks with the 
immortal directive “Go, Rimbaud! 
Do the Watusi!” Rimbaud? Watusi? 
Yes! Anybody who sees the link be 
tween the most delirious of French 
poets and the dumbest of 60s dance 
crazes is onto something. 

Smith is 63 now and ready for 
her memoir. But the story she’s cho 
sen to tell isn’t about the rock-star 
years. It’s a coming-of-age tale about 
a shy Jersey girl who falls in love 
with a lapsed altar boy from Long 
Island with “tousled shepherd’s 
curls.” He’s Robert Mapplethorpe, 
future famed photographer and 
shrewd reprobate who would die 
of AIDS in 1989. As Smith tells us, 
“I would someday hold his ashes 
in my hand.” After his death, his 
matter-of-fact pictures of leather 
S&M, with their strange composure, 
would set off one of the most heated 
episodes of the culture wars. But 
the Mapplethorpe whom Smith re 
members is still just a provocateur 
in-training, a Botticelli imp who 
loves chocolate milk and makes her 
a tambourine. She calls her book 
Just Kids (Ecco; 304 pages). She could 
have called it Mad About the Boy. 

They met cute. In 1967, Smith 
was a dreamy 20-year-old froma 
blue collar family. She was obsessed 
with art, film and books, and her 
taste in decadent demigods was im 
peccable, from Charles Baudelaire 
to William Burroughs. But she was 
drifting into a prosaic life. The pre 
vious year she had gotten pregnant, 
dropped out of a teachers’ college, 
placed the baby with an adoptive 
family and started punching a 
clock in a textbook factory. In des 
peration she lunged for New York 
City with her drawing pencils and 
a copy of Rimbaud. Straight off the 
bus she headed to look up friends 
in Brooklyn and stumbled upon 
Mapplethorpe, sound asleep. “He 
was pale and slim with masses of 
dark curls, lying bare chested with 
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strands of beads around his neck. | 
stood there. He opened his eyes and 
smiled.” Instant bliss—she’d given 
up one baby and found another. 

Almost at once they moved in 
together in a tiny Brooklyn apart- 
ment, where they worked on their 
art in penniless contentment. 
“We hadn’t much money but we 
were happy,” she writes. (Reader, 
beware—Smith has a weakness for 
mannered prose.) But poverty is eas 
ier to bear when you see everything 
through the lens of art, when a blue 
rayon dress is your “East of Eden out 
fit” and you go to your job in a book 
store dressed all in black like Anna 
Karina in a Godard movie. 

When Mapplethorpe starts 
acting on his desire for men, he 
and Smith wind down as a couple 


but continue as soul mates. They 
move to the Chelsea Hotel, the boho 
hangout where Andy Warhol filmed 
Chelsea Girls. To Smith it’s ideal, “a 
dolls house in The Twilight Zone.” 
Does her absorption in her dream of 
art help to explain why she seems 
a bit naive about men? It’s not just 
that she never fathoms Mapple 
thorpe’s deepening fascination with 
S&M. She lives for a while witha 
member of the’7os arena band Blue 
Oyster Cult, until she discovers— 
surprise!—that he messes around 
on the road. She has an affair with 
the playwright Sam Shepard, who 
handles her with care but neglects at 
first to mention his wife and kid. 
Soon the wider world is coming 
to call. Mapplethorpe is taken up 
by the older men who will school 
him in art history and seat him at 
tables with Bianca Jagger. Smith 
starts giving poetry readings that 
lead to a record contract. For these 
kids, it’s childhood’s end. The 
Rimbaud-Watusi years are just 
beginning, But the chocolate milk 
has run out for good. oo] 





Escape artists Smith and Mapplethorpe in New York City in 1971 
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Serenity Now. [n Devotion, writer Dani 
Shapiro chronicles her search for faith 


BY | MARY PO Ls 





A FEW YEARS AGO, DANI 
Shapiro began suffering 
from what she calls an “is- 
this-all-there-is desponden- 
cy,” a spiritual malaise she 
chroniclesin her new mem- 
oir, Devotion (HarperCollins; 
245 pages). She had her 
farmhouse with a quarter-mile-long drive- 
way, a sweetheart of a husband, an adorable 
son and a thriving career as a novelist, but 
something was missing. 
Adiamond-studded tennis bracelet? No: 
inner peace and the means to cope with 
the impermanence of all things, includ- 
ing herself. This kind of crisis—regarded 
as a luxurious problem by many—is not 
an uncommon malaise in the well-heeled, 
40-something mom set. Not coincidental- 
ly, they tend to purchase a lot of books. 
Devotion does not provide a template for 
finding your own personal Jesus (or who- 
ever). It’s a history of Shapiro’s quest to ex- 
plore her own faithlessness. She grew up 





in an Orthodox household but cast aside 
her Hebrew religious study as a teenager. 
As an adult, her sense of God was that if 
he existed, he was not a micromanager. 
(“As far as I knew, he had never gotten me 
a parking space.”) She wants to believe in 
something but doesn’t know what. 

To that end, Shapiro talks with her old 
family rabbi, meditates, practices yoga and 
produces a memoir preciously divided into 





To believe or not to believe Shapiro counters 
spiritual malaise with a search for i inner peace 
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102 tiny chapters loaded with mantras, 
definitions and people chatting over cups 
of herbal tea. The sense is of an essay pad- 


ded to book length, but some of these min- | 


iatures work. A charmingly self-aware one 
describes the family car being struck by a 
bottle of salad dressing. Shapiro is taken 
aback; she had not put salad dressing on 
her list of fears. 


If you've read Slow Motion, her memoir | 


recounting a misspent youth as the coke- 
head mistress of a rich creep and the car 
accident that nearly robbed her of both par- 
ents, you know Shapiro has a heightened 
sense of drama. She is wiser now but still 
can't stop obsessing over what could have 
been, whether it be a medical crisis her son 
survived as an infant or a terrorist attack. 





(She put her Brooklyn brownstone on the 


market a few days after Sept. 11.) 

Shapiro uses the word neurotic to de- 
scribe herself—a relief, because it saves me 
from pointing the finger. She is the nervous 
type, and her journey evolves in such an 
indulged mind-set that those plagued by 
more practical matters may find Devotion 
silly. But her sincerity, intelligence and ad- 
mission that she doesn’t actually read all 
the yoga books she buys are endearing; her 
need for answers touching. What makes 
Devotion most compelling is its willingness 





to explore the elusiveness of certainty. m | 
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indie-rock duo Beach House warms up 


BY GILBERT CRUZ 


THE SOUND OF THE BALTIMORE DREAM 
pop duo Beach House has always run 
counter to its name. Full of cold, echoing 
vocals and propelled by a lulling drone, 
Beach House songs are more March in 
Montauk than July on the Cape. But Teen 
Dream, the band’s third and most accom 
plished album, takes one step closer to 
the sun. Warm guitars, swoon-inducing 
melodies—why, the whole thing’s posi 
tively springlike. You can almost forgive 
the pair the cruel joke of releasing it in the 
dead of winter. 

With its 2006 self-titled debut, Beach 
House instantly established one of the 
more recognizable sounds in indie rock, 
equal parts breathy and slightly bruised, 
with Nico-like vocals from singer Victoria 
Legrand and atmospheric instrumentals 
by bandmate Alex Scally. Each song was 
wrapped in a thick, dark haze, all lazy 
drum-machine beats, ghostly organs and 
retro synth lines. If you were ever to hear 
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Life’s a beach Bandmates Legrand, left, and Scally 


one ina movie, it would be as background 
music to a mysterious woman dancing in 
the twilight. By album No. 2, Devotion, that 
sound was so rigidly set that it seemed as if 
the duo hadrun slowly but beautifully into 
a dead end. Why mess with perfection? 
Thankfully, Legrand and Scally haven't. 
The great musical innovators notwith- 
standing, it’s generally disastrous to effect a 
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radical stylistic shift. (I know there are hard 
core defenders of U2’s electro-experiment 
album Pop out there somewhere ... but 
they’re wrong.) No, the key is change and 
more of the same. So while Legrand’s voice, 
easily one of the most beguiling ones in rock 
today, has until now been 
weighed down by the band’s 
reverb-heavy atmosphere, Teen 
Dreamsimply lightens the load. 
The results, as on “Lover of 
Mine,” are vocals that soar with 
joy while breaking your heart. 
Most significant, though, 
is Scally’s move from a drum 
machine to what appears to 
be actual percussion. It helps 
Beach House sound like a real 
band instead of just a couple 
of talented people making 
music together. “Used to Be,” 
with its crashing cymbals 
and plinking piano, builds to a series of 
crescendos unlike anything the duo has 
done before. And though the two never 
spell out what’s meant by the titular teen 
dream, you can imagine it to be that elu 
sive high school crush who draws you 
in while somehow keeping you at arm’s 
length. That, more than anything else, is 
Beach House at its foundation. rT] 
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J.D. Salinger. The hermit 
crab of American letters lived 
it odds with phonies and fame 


BY RICHARD LACAYO 


TAKE THE LITTLE PAPERBACKS 
down from the shelf, and you 
can hold the collected works 
of J.D. Salinger—one novel, 
three volumes of stories—in 
the palm of one hand. Like 
some of his favorite writers: 
the Greek poet Sappho, whom 
we know only from ancient 
fragments, or the Japanese 
writers of 17-syllable haiku— 
Salinger was an author whose 
large reputation pivots on very 
little. The first of his published 
stories that he thought good 
enough to preserve in a book 
appeared in the New Yorker in 
1948. Seventeen years later, 

he placed one last story there 
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and drew down the shades. 
From that day until his death 
on Jan. 27 at age gi at his home 
in Cornish, N.H., Salinger was 
the hermit crab of American 
letters. When he 
emerged, it was 
usually to complain 
that somebody was 
poking at his shell. 
Salinger’s only 
novel, The Catcher 
in the Rye, was pub 
lished in 1951 and 
gradually achieved 
astatus that made 
him cringe. For 
decades, the book 
was a universal 
rite of passage for 
adolescents, the 





Salinger on the 
cover of TIME 

in 1961. Top: the 
author (reading 
Catcher in the 
Rye) in 1952 


manifesto of disenchanted 
youth. (Sometimes lethally so: 
after he killed John Lennon in 
1980, Mark David Chapman 
said he had done it to promote 
the reading of Salinger’s book.) 
Holden Caulfield, Salinger’s 
petulant, yearning young 
hero, was the original angry 
young man, created at the 
very moment that American 
teenage culture was being 
born. A whole generation of 
rebellious youths discharged 
themselves into him. 

Jerome David Salinger 
was born in New York City on 
Jan. 1, 1919, toa Scottish-born 
mother and a Jewish food 
importer father. He flunked 
out of or ran away froma 
series of private schools, 
graduating from Valley Forge 
Military Academy outside 
Philadelphia—later the model 
for Caulfield’s despised Pencey 
Prep—before drifting back to 
Manhattan with the general 
idea of becoming a writer. A 
promising career would be 
briefly derailed by a grueling 
slog through wartime Europe 
with the U.S. infantry, but by 
1946 he was back in Manhat 
tan and soon writing regu 
larly for the New Yorker. 

By the time The Catcher 
in the Rye was published, to 
generally exultant reviews 
anda seven-month stint on the 
New York Times best-seller list, 
Salinger had already moved 
past adolescent angst 
and on toa dissatis 
faction with a world 
he found increas 
ingly irrelevant and 
intrusive. In 1953 
he bought a small, 
spartan house in 
Cornish; by the fall 
of that year, he had 
built a high wall 
around it. 

But while Salin 
ger lived as a recluse, 
he was never in 
clined to be a hermit. 


He married a 19-year-old Rad 
cliffe student named Claire 
Douglas in 1955; they had two 
children together before di 
vorcing in 1967. Salinger soon 
enticed another young woman, 
a Yale freshman named Joyce 
Maynard, to join him in exile. 
Her memoir, At Home in the 
World, provides a picture of 
Salinger in later life as a man 
preoccupied with homeo 
pathic medicine and old Holly 
wood movies who wrote every 
day but then stored the unpub 
lished works in a giant vault. 
After 10 rocky months, Salin 
ger abruptly called things off. 

Is that surprising? A long 
time ago, he called things off 
with the entire world. Salin 
ger struggled all his long life 
with the contradiction be 
tween his gifts as a writer and 
his impulse to refuse them. 
It’s customary to assume that 
the Glass children of his short 
stories—an intricate hybrid of 
show biz and spirituality, the 
family was his other endur 
ing creation—make up a kind 
of group portrait of Salinger, 
each a different reflection of 
his character: the writer and 
the actor, the searcher and the 
researcher, the spiritual adept 
and the pratfalling schmuck. 
That may very well be true. 
He made sure we could never 
be sure. But here’s Franny 
Glass outlining the dilemma 
of someone like Salinger who 
wants to abandon the ego, the 
will to “succeed”: 

“Just because I’m so hor 
ribly conditioned to accept 
everybody else’s values, and 
just because I like applause 
and people to rave about me, 
doesn’t make it right. I’m 
ashamed of it. I’m sick of it. 
I’m sick of not having the 
courage to be an absolute no 
body. I’m sick of myself and 
everybody else that wants to 
make some kind of a splash.” 

That’s one time you know 
it’s Salinger talking. a 
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Short List 


Rickie Lee Jones’ 
Short List 


It’s been just over 30 years since singer 
songwriter Rickie Lee Jones recorded her 
hit single “Chuck E’s in Love” and picked 
up a Grammy Award for Best New Artist. 
The ro lilting tunes on her latest album, 
Balm in Gilead, prove she hasn’t lost her 
touch. When she gets a little downtime 
on the road, you might find her rereading 
Ursula K. Le Guin or blissing out toa 
classic Byrds song. 


Sinatra on my mind 
Sinatra has been my touchstone for many 
years, and “It Never Entered My Mind” 
recently became my new favorite. | love 
the way the opening line falters, letting you 
know right away that this is going to be a 
bittersweet tale. | think Sinatra is the great- 
pvo est of singers—simple but with authority, 
1 7 exceptional range and that ease of person- 
Zombieland ality that makes you feel as if he is sitting 
beside you or somehow inside you. 





In a world where zombies rule, a few human survivors (led 
by Woody Harrelson and Jesse Eisenberg) seek two goals: Poetic ecstasy 


a theme-park visit and the last package of Twinkies. High Kabir, the Sufi poet who lived 200 years 
after Rumi, is my favorite writer of ecstatic 


in laugh quotient and body count, Ruben Fleischer’s horror fide. I vouhavent reed etter of these 


comedy makes the postapocalypse a fun place to be. great mystic poets, | recommend both, but 
Kabir uses a language that is innocent yet 
TELEVISION 


driven, passionate and sweet—he speaks 
The Sarah Silverman Program both informally and with intimacy. 

What does one of TV’s funniest women do for an encore? Become 

one of its funniest men. In her Comedy Central Season 3 premiere, 

Silverman learns she was born a hermaphrodite and gets in touch 

with her inner dude, an apt return for this sweetly offensive sitcom. 


Wizard ancestry 

Three decades before Harry Potter, Ursula K. 
Le Guin wrote her Earthsea series, about 
Ged the wizard. Not a good name for a 
wizard, but it’s a great, great story. 


3 ‘DVD 

Mickey Rooney: The Long & Short of It 

He arrived onscreen at 6, was a top star as a teen and is still working 
hard at 89. This six-disc set boasts 14 features (no masterpieces) plus 
early shorts anda TV play (Rod Serling’s The Comedian). It’s a thrifty 
reminder of the cinematic cyclone that was, and is, the Mick. 


4. Kiar 


Mix the squalor of City of God with the linked stories of Crash, and 
stick them in Tel Aviv’s roiling district of Jaffa. This Oscar-nominated 
Israeli panorama from co-directors Scandar Copti (an Arab 
Christian) and Yaron Shani (a Jew) is twisty, vibrant and scary-good. 


Horseplay 
Lately I've been listening to “Chestnut 
Mare,” a beautiful Byrds tune from 1970. 
It's a tall tale about a horse that got away, 
and its innocence and 
joy make me feel as if 
things are O.K. | used 
to dream of catching a 
wild stallion myself, so 
| can relate. 


Roots music 

The Band's songs are 
timeless. They initi- 
ated, with the help of 
Bob Dylan's Nashville 
Skyline, a movement 
toward American roots. 
This is where it all be- 
gan. Dylan did country, 
Big Pink went Appala- 
chian, and we were off. 


‘DVD 
5 Bad Girls of Film Noir, Vols. 1 and 2 
That’s bad as in bad-acious: women who drove midcentury men to 
their doom at reckless speed. These eight B movies showcase the 
wiles of such moll dolls as Ida Lupino, Jan Sterling and that classic 
hard case Cleo Moore, than whom no femme was more fatale. 





Arts Online 
For more reviews and openings this weekend, go to time.com/entertainment 
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The Limits of Celebrity. Heidi Montag isa 
star. So why did only 658 people buy her 
album? An investigative report 


WHEN I HEARD THAT HEIDI MONTAG SOLD ONLY 658 
copies of her new album, Superficial, in the first week, 

I thought, Who are those 658 people? CIA agents who 
blast songs to get dictators to surrender? Heidi Montag 
658 times? As a journalist, I had the responsibility to find 
out. Or to go to Haiti. I can never keep those straight. 

Montag, for those of you who want to pretend you 
don’t know, is one of the most important reality-show 
stars of our time. To promote her album, the 23-year-old 
star of MTV’s The Hills agreed to appear on a PEOPLE mag- 
azine cover to show off all the plastic surgery she’s gotten. 
She posed in Playboy, started her own fashion line and 
declared that as a celebrity she should not have to endure 
staying on the show I’ma Celebrity ... Get Me out of Here! 
She is the Paris Hilton of our time. 

But while 658 sounds like a lot 
of sales for an album by someone 
who can’t sing, it is nevertheless a 
dangerous sign for our economy. 
You can chart GDP or housing 
starts, but I can’t, so the way I 
know we are in deep trouble is 
when celebrities can’t persuade us 
to buy their crap. In the America I 
grew up in, we order perfume by 
the quart just because it’s made by 
Ernest Borgnine’s fifth wife. We 
are almost as eager to buy stuff 
from celebrities as Borgnine is to 
get married. 

Ineeded to talk to Montag's biggest fans to figure out 
what was going on. True, finding them would be like find- 
ing a needle in a haystack and then persuading the needle 
to talk to a national magazine about something really 
embarrassing the needle did. But by using classic jour- 
nalistic techniques, I got my Twitter followers to deliver 
three Superficial buyers. While three may not sound like 
a representative sample, it is the statistical equivalent of 
interviewing 500,000 people who bought Thriller. 

First I called 16-year-old Joseph Mendoza in Reno, Nev. 
Mendoza, who has a graphic-design company and was 
paid $28 to design the fan site Heidi-Pratt.com, says he 
is not disappointed by Montag’s album, though he adds, 
“I generally like all albums.” He loves the way Montag 
portrays a villain on The Hills and in interviews and 
probably when she’s all alone. But he really admires 
her husband Spencer Pratt, whom he sees as a Sven- 
gali. “You know how Paris Hilton seemed before she 
appeared on her new show and showed people she’s 
smart? I think Heidi is like that but without the brains,” 
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he explains. Clearly, Mendoza is the person Montag 
should have hired to write her lyrics. 

Shannon Carney, a 22-year-old assistant producer for 
National Geographic’s science show Known Universe, has 
been equally impressed by Montag’s willingness to enter- 
tain, but the album, plus Montag’s extreme plastic sur- 
gery, has made her less of a fan. “The world was her stage, 
and her life was a show,” Carney says. “Unfortunately, it 
looks like she bought tickets to her own show.” Carney 
thinks it’s highly unlikely that Montag's music career 
will continue: “All 658 of us are not going to rally to gotoa 
Heidi Montag concert.” If they did, it would be sad because 
there would be nobody at home to read their live blog of it. 

Carney just found out that she knows another 
Superficial buyer—her friend 
David Esquivel. Actually, 
Esquivel, 23, hates Montag but 
bought the album to review on 
his music blog, PopOnandOn. 
com. However, he couldn't find 
anything on the album worth 
blogging about. Let me repeat 
that: He couldn’t find anything 
worth blogging about. 

Superficial buyers, | dis- 
covered, are young, hard-core 
pop-culture geeks who still 
don’t realize that being a star is 
different from being a celebrity. 
Anyone who has been to high 
school knows that talent and popularity are unrelated, 
especially if they went to my high school and read my 
work in the literary magazine Reflections. 

What I learned from not listening to Superficial is that 
the nature of celebrity hasn't changed; celebrity is just 
more than ever its own industry. We've found a group of 
people who are hot, rich and narcissistic to entertain us 
with their lives and another group to entertain us with 
their work. Back when promotional outlets were limited 
to billboards and Johnny Carson, being a celebrity could 
move product. But now that there’s an infinite number 
of ways for everybody to get your attention, celebrity 
cannot achieve much more than product awareness. 

All of which would seem to prove that fame is no lon- 
ger worth anything. But it really just shows that selling 
stuff is a waste of time. I don’t want you to read this in 
the print version of Time because Time gets more money 
that way; I want you to read it here because there are two 
photos of me on this page. If they find a way to fit a third 
one in, I'll start writing for free. te 
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THE TURBOTAX STEP-BY-STEP 
GUIDE TO DOING YOUR TAXES. 







Let TurboTax guide you 
through your return. 
(I'm ready to go.) 





Did you start a business? 
(My band. Next goal, a gold record.) 









Did you have any business- 

related expenses? 

(Drove 4,500, miles to gigs. 
3 : That's a lot of gas money.) 

Did you start an IRA? 

(Sure. | take care of my music, 

the IRA takes care of my future.) 


TurboTax ry 6 REEUn : 


Refund wr Last stop: Your Maximum Refund, 
Guaranteed. 
(Music to my ears.) 


TurboTax is like a GPS for your taxes guiding you step-by-step through your return. No matter what 
your tax situation is, theTurboTax Deduction Maximizer searches over 350 deductions, tracking down everything 
you deserve. So whether your business is playing rock and roll all night, or working 9 to 5 in an office every day, 
it'll help you get your Maximum Refund, guaranteed. Over 100 million returns have been prepared using 
TurboTax. No wonder it’s the most trusted tax software in America. See how easy TurboTax is at TurboTax.com. 


Money-back guarantee details at TurboTax.com, Returns estimate based on actual sales, e-file, survey and industry data 
for federal and state returns. Trusted brand claim based on survey 7/09, Deduction Maximizer included in Deluxe, Premier, 
Home & Business ©2010 Intuit Inc. All rights reserved. Intuit, the Intuit logo and TurboTax, among others, are registered 
trademarks and/or service marks of Intuit Inc. in the United States and other countries 
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Up-to-the-minute apps. 





CNN Mobile 


$1.99 + Get your 24-hour news fix with live 
streaming video straight from the CNN newsroom. 
Plus watch video clips from AC360} Larry King Live 
and more — anywhere you go 





NPR News 


Free * Never miss your favorite public radio shows, 
even when you're away from the radio. NPR News lets 
you tune in to your favorites like Morning Edition, All 
Things Considered and Car Talk — live or on-demand 








Tweetie 2 
$2.99 + Stay up-to-date on what's happening in the 





world through tweets. Browse trending topics, post 
a video tweet of your own or even use your iPhone's 
GPS to search for tweets nearby. 





Byline 

$4.99 « Want to see the latest from your favorite 
websites? Byline uses your Google Reader account 
to put the latest headlines from the sites and blogs 
you love, all in one simple place. 








NYTimes 


Free « All the news that’s fit to print, fits in your 
pocket. With news, editorial and photos from one 
of the world’s most respected newspapers. 


Want breaking news? Live CNN video? Or NPR broadcasts? With over 100,000 apps on the App Store, 
there’s an app for just about anything. Only on the iPhone and the nation’s fastest 3G network. 
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